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AMONG OURSELVES 


I have at hand a translation of an article from the pen of 
Pierre L’Ermite, published recently in Catholic Action of the 
South. It is entitled “A Walk with the Devil.” Like all contacts 
with the Evil One, the article brings gloom. 


The devil, so goes the story, falling in step with an editor of a 
Catholic paper, gloatingly recounts to him the hopelessness of his 
cause by boasting of his own success. 

“Once,” he says, “I was afraid of Catholics. It was at the time 
when their property was confiscated, when they were driven away 
from churches and schools. I expected them to unite, to erect a 
pulpit as powerful as mine, and to demand their rights. Quickly 
I blindfolded them, and they did nothing. The press and its power 
remained in my hands 

“How I like my papers! I gain through them more souls a day 
than does the best priest in a year. I spare no sacrifice to support 
my press; I employ my best workers to make it rich, attractive. I 
send papers and books everywhere; to towns, cities, farms, sta- 
tions; on trains and on ships. How many Catholics ever think of 
plans like that? If Catholics would spend as much money for their 
papers and books as they spend for mine, how many souls would I 
lose! But they are blindfolded and don’t see!” 

The devil chuckled. The editor sighed, but promised the devil 
that Catholics would give him a better fight in the future. I won- 
der? 
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PERPETUAL HELP 


How sweet Thy Name, oh Mother dear, 
To us Thy children here below, 

It makes glad music to the ear, 
Perpetual Help! Thy grace bestow. 


*Tis like the cooling breath of night 
To weary souls upon the way. 

Oh beacon of refulgent light, 
Perpetual Help, to Thee we pray. 


The gentle perfume of the flowers 
Recalls the fragrance of Thy Name; 

Our guide in dark or shining hours, 
Perpetual Help we Thee acclaim. 


Sweet Name of hope in all our fears, 
To Thee our thankful hearts we raise. 
Oh kind Protector down the years, 
Perpetual Help! to Thee our praise. 


So when the evening shadows fall, 
And Death’s dark portal opens wide, 
Oh may we hear that last grand call, 
Perpetual Help, to Thy sweet side. 


—Brother Reginald C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


MOVIES AND THE CHILD 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


The Reverend Timothy Casey put on his politest tone and timbre 
when he entered the dim parlor and said: “Good morning, Madam,” 
but the moment the waiting woman rose and turned towards him, he 
dropped right back into current United States. 

“Well, well, well, if it isn’t Alba McCaffery — Oh, I beg your par- 
don — we must call you Mrs. Lerins, though it does not just fit like the 
old name. And, Alba, how are you? It is an age since we have seen 
you at St. Mary’s, though you used to be the fly-wheel in the machinery 
around here. I had no idea it was you. The housekeeper said, “There 
is a lady in the parlor.’” 

“What a dreadful blunder!” Mrs. Lerins murmured with a little of 
her old-time spirit. 

“IT meant — I meant —” he stumbled clumsily, “Ah, Alba, you know 
very well what I meant. You were a lady in the olden days too, none 
more so, yet the housekeeper did not announce you as such. It was, 
“Your Reverence, Alba is here waitin’ the key to the sodality hall,’ or 
‘It’s the McCaffery girl agin. She’s sold all her tickets and is askin’ 
for more.’ But today she says, “There’s a lady in the parlor.’ Can you 
blame me for not suspecting it was you?” 

Mrs. Lerins’ voice changed: “No, nor do I blame the housekeeper 
either. Father, Molly didn’t recognize me.” 

He looked at her more closely. “You have changed. You look — you 
look — worried.” 

“Father, I am worried. That is why I came.” 

The good priest sighed and settled back more firmly in his chair to 
hear out the sad details. How often during the years of his pastorate 
had he seen one of these bright, happy, care-free girls launch gaily out 
with the man of her choice, only to come in later disgruntled, em- 
bittered, disillusioned. . . . Oh, if they only had a little more adapt- 
ability, a little more give-and-take, if they had only formed a more sane 
view of life as it actually is instead of the distorted conception presented 
by their pet movie star, above all, if they only had more deep, solid 
religion to enable them to take up their cross bravely and follow Christ. 
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If — if — if — What’s the use! It tore his heart when these fair flowers 
from St. Mary’s garden, which he had seen spring up, bud, and blossom, 
drooped and withered prematurely on their stems. 

“Your husband —”’ he said, in order to make it more easy for her 
to begin. Of course it was her husband; nothing else would have given 
her that drawn, frightened look. “Your husband, I am sure, is an ex- 
cellent man. Everybody here respected him.” 

“Oh, Robert is all right, Father. He’s a dear. He’s a treasure. Oh, 
if he weren’t so good, it would not be so hard. It will crush him. I do 
not even dare mention my suspicions to him. And these unspoken fears 
are eating my heart away, I just had to find somebody to whom I could 
tell it. And to whom should I turn more naturally than to you?” 

The priest was puzzled. “What is it you fear, Alba?” 


“It is our little boy, Marius. You know, Father, we have only him. 
We lost his little brothers and sisters.” Her eyes filled, and a tear ran 
down her cheek, but he did not notice it. 

“Yes, I remember the little fellow, Marius.”” He encouraged her to 
continue: “The child is not well?” 

“Oh, Father, I’m afraid —I’m afraid — he — is going to lose his 
mind!!!” The last words rose almost to a shriek. She fell into a fit of 
hysterical sobbing. 

“Come, come, Alba, be sensible. Don’t let any absurd idea like that 
obsess you. If there were — ” 

“I went with Noemi— Noemi Green,” she continued between her 
sobs, paying no attention to what the priest had said, “to the asylum 
where her little boy is locked up. He didn’t know her — didn’t know 
his own mother! He chewed his finger, made horrible grimaces, and 
emitted cries-and yelps like some wild animal. It would make your 
blood run cold! Oh, Father, don’t let God do that to Marius! Don’t let 
Him!” 

“Now, Alba — please — be calm, and let us talk this thing over 
quietly. Have you any grounds at all for your fears except that you 
saw Noemi Green’s boy in this sad state?” 

She made a strong effort to control herself. “Father, I will tell you 
all. Marius used to be a normal, robust child — ” 

“Until the two of you spoiled him with your pampering,” the priest 
interrupted. 

“No, Father, I don’t think so. We took good care not to baby him. 
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We wanted him to grow up to be a real man, not a sissy. We taught 
him to hold his own with other boys of his own age, not come running 
home like a cry-baby if one of them happened to hurt him. We trained 
him so that he could stay alone in the dark without being scared. We 
made him eat and sleep sensibly, not according to the whim of the 
moment, and say his prayers and study his lessons.” 

“How did he respond to your efforts? 


“Fine. He was a real boy, full of life and mischief — but at the 
same time solidly and sensibly pious, and when he had a task to do, he 
did it.” 

“And now?” 

“Now all is changed. No, I made that too strong, all is not yet 
changed, but it is changing. He seldom sleeps soundly any more, rolls 
and tosses, wakes up in a fright, trembles like a leaf if he must walk 
through a dark room alone, doesn’t study, doesn’t seem to be able to 
get his mind down to a book, not even a story book, unless it is some 
blood-curdling thriller. His teachers in the new grade consider him 
stupid, while all, that have known him longer, are convinced he has 
brains if he could only use them. If it were not for his father and me 
he would no longer say his prayers, and he puts about as much meaning 
into them as a phonograph. Formerly he really prayed well, meant what 
he said, and he was forever asking about God and the saints and heaven 
and all that. Now he looks bored the moment such subjects are men- 
tioned. And, Father, in many ways he shows a morbid interest in sex 
matters, altogether abnormal in a child of his years. His health is good. 
Physically there is not a thing wrong with him. The trouble is all 
mental. Something is happening to his mind. Oh, Father, what can I 
do! What can I do!” 

“Does he romp and play with the neighbor boys?” 

“No, Father, hardly at all any more. When, on rare occasions, he 
does play with them, it is seldom a good rough, healthy game of ball or 
the like, but some weird make-believe, a hold-up, a train robbery, a kid- 
naping, an elopement, or something else he has seen in the movies.” 

“You let him go often to the movies?” 

“Yes, quite often, oftener really than I should like. But he is so 
crazy about them, and an exciting movie is about the only thing that 
gives him pleasure. When we don’t let him go, he pouts and mopes and 
grows restless, peevish, and stubborn. If only the movies were different. 
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I think they undo some of what we have been trying to do for our 
child.” 

“Undo some of it! Undo some of it!” Father Casey was angry. Of 
course he could have controlled his anger had he judged expedient, but, 
he thought, a good scolding will help to make her snap out of the 
dumps — and she surely deserves it, letting the Hollywood blood-suckers 
pervert a good Christian child. “These movies are undoing everything 
you have been trying to do for your boy. They are his ruin — physical, 
mental, moral, spiritual ruin. You say you wish they were different. 
Huh, wish they were different! If the milkman were putting poison 
in his product, would you keep on feeding it to your child and say I 
wish it were different! All right, then, just continue this diet of exces- 
sive movies, not only excessive, but dirty, degenerate movies, and the 
day will come when both you and your husband will say, Would to 
God he had died while he was still a loveable, innocent child!” 

“Do you think — Oh, do you think he is going insane?” 

“No, the boy is not going insane — but his parents are.” 

“But you said mental, mental ruin. — And the little Green boy!” 

“Did the Green boy go to the movies too?” 

“Yes, he was just as crazy about them as Marius. ‘You know, Noemi 
and I have always been chums, and so naturally our boys often went 
together. Oh, dear, oh dear, I’m so frightened!” 


“Nobody is saying the movies drove the Green boy to the asylum. 
He was already predisposed. But I have not the slightest doubt his 
excessive frequentation of the movies hastened the tragedy. If, instead 
of exposing her nervous, over-sensitive child, several times a week, to 
the extreme excitement of a sensational movie until his poor delicate 
brain snapped under the strain, —if, instead of that, she had trained 
him from infancy to find his pleasure in healthy out-door sports, and 
had gently and gradually trained his will to self-control and his mind 
to take an interest in study and reading, she might have saved him.” 

“That’s a fact, he was always nervous after the dangerous illness he 
had in his infancy. But he was the dearest little fellow. — And to see 
him now — his wild, vacant stare, chewing his fingers — And you think 
my Marius is going to be like him!!!” 

“No, your Marius is not going to be like him. God gave your Marius 
a good strong mind in a good healthy body. Neither will easily break 
down. But those gifts of God can be so abused that he will never 
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amount to much, as a Christian, as a scholar, or as a man. And they 
are abused by this excessive movie-going.” 

“But he so wants to go. All children now-adays are movie-mad. If 
not allowed to see a show at least once a week, they feel that they are 
persecuted and abused, that they are not getting an even break with 
their companions.” 

“Alba Lerins, nobody in this wide world will ever be worth a —I 
mean, never amount to a hill of beans, unless he has learned self-control. 
Self-control! In character-building it is the bed rock, the foundation 
stone. From the moment a child is born, it is the parents’ duty to in- 
culcate self-control. And right there is a splendid occasion for incul- 
cating self-control, moderation regarding the movies. When we were 
kids, we were just as crazy about the circus as your youngsters about the 
movies. How often did we go? About once or twice a year. Our com- 
mon-sense parents taught us early in life that nobody can have every- 
thing he wants in this world. And the lesson has proved priceless.” 

“T fear too that the movies are less innocent than your old-fashioned 
circus,” Mrs. Lerins suggested. 

“Do you know,” Father Casey replied, “that seventy per cent of the 
pictures have as their dominant theme crime, sex love, violence, or 
horror? The profit-hungry producers pretend to tack a moral onto the 
tail of the play so it will get by the censors. A lot they care for the? 
moral! The stupendous power which they hold in their hands of mould- 
ing millions of. human lives, is employed only as a Gescheft, a way to 
garner the scheckels. Naturally, a moral thus dragged in by the hair 
means nothing to the children. They do not even remember it. But all 
the criminal details of the hold-up and the racket, all the vile sugges- 
tions of the so-called love scene, they are remembered ; they have left an 
indelible blot on the sensitive child soul. Erase it if you can. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “that actual experiment has proved 
that many children suffer increased restlessness in sleep, not only one, 
but several nights after a movie, that pulse action has registered as high 
as 192 during a thriller? An expert on mental diseases says such 
plays produce an effect similar to shell shock. Repeat that shock, week 
after week, year after year, with our high-strung, over-excitable, deli- 
cately-nurtured children, and what will you produce? Men unfit to face 
actual life, to shoulder its burdens, to overcome its obstacles. You will 
add to the misfits, the whiners, and the quitters. An experienced New 
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York doctor says you sow the seeds of future insanity or quasi-insanity.” 

“That awful word insanity! I can’t bear to hear it!” 

“Then stop fostering insanity. Do your duty as a parent, and you 
will never need fear it. Go home and train your child right. Very few 
movie programs are fit for a child to see. With this tyrannical system 
of blind and block booking, the very best shows are spoiled by some 
objectionable feature. And even if the shows were good, they should 
be allowed only as a rare treat, not as a regular thing. Train your boy 
to be a real boy who can make fun for himself, not a weakling depend- 
ent for his amusement on paid entertainers. Above all teach him that 
life is not all play. Life is serious. Pleasure is only the spice of life; 
work is the meat and potatoes. Amusement is an occasional relaxation 
earned by hard work. See that your boy has duties to do, and hold him 
responsible for doing them. Talk them over with him. Show him the 
most satisfactory way of performing them. Think up methods of mak- 
ing him take an interest in them. Thus he will gradually learn the price- 
less life-lesson of finding pleasure in the performance of duty. Thus 


“equipped, he will prove a victor in the battle of life and he will bless 


the father and mother that trained him.” 


THE BEAUTY OF THE GOSPEL 


J. J. Rousseau, though a professed freethinker, nevertheless could 
write in his novel, Emile, the following words: 

“T must acknowledge, the majesty of the Scripture amazes me; the 
sanctity of the Gospel speaks to my heart. Consider the books of the 
philosophers with all their pomp, how trivial are they all comparatively 
speaking! Is it possible that a book so sublime, and so simple at the 
same time, is the work of man? The actions of Socrates, of which no 
one thinks of forming a doubt, are by far less authenticated than those 
of Christ. Moreover, it would be avoiding the difficulty and not sur- 
mounting it; it would be more incomprehensible if several men had 
combined in writing that book, than if a solitary individual had finished 
the subject. And the Gospel has characters of truth so grand, so lum- 
inous, so completely inimitable, that the inventor would be still more 
wonderful than the hero!” 

ab 

The path of virtue is not rose-strewn. It remains a difficult ascent 

beset with opposition, weariness and disgust. 
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Three In Love 


BUT IT’S NOT A CROWD 
E. A. Manean, C.Ss.R. 


Fifteen minutes ago John Cofta had been a six-foot specimen of 
splendid masculinity known as the successful young lawyer in the law 
office of the City Insurance. Then he had, as usual, stepped magnifi- 
cently, almost strutted from the office, bowing and smiling his good 
evening. “How handsome he is!” said the admiring glances of the steno- 
graphers. “What poise!’ mused the bookkeeper, the claim agent, the 
publicity man. “What-a-man and how!” thought the office boy, uncon- 
sciously squaring his youthful shoulders. 

That was fifteen minutes ago. In spite of himself the dignity with 
which nature had clothed him, had fallen from John now. His eyes, so 
bright and so strangely green that people thought them steel gray, espe- 
cially when he was serious, were now fairly glistening with eagerness. 
His gay boyish smile, his gestures, all of him was eagerness as he 
climbed hastily out of the car. He was just a daddy now, the beloved 
daddy of the four romping youngsters rushing excitedly at him from 
the front yard. As he stepped from the car and slammed the door, they 
were upon him. 

He knew the program by heart. In one sweeping gesture he gathered 
Jack, his eight-year-old namesake, and Jerry, six and a half, into his 
arms and laid them, kicking and boisterously shouting, on the grass. 
As he bent over them, Frankie, whose age would always remind John 
of a very sad day in his life, climbed onto his back, secured a strangle 
hold with his chubby arms and began kicking energetically with his 
sturdy little feet, all the time piping his “giddap horsie.” And while this 
was going on, Betty, his little ten-year-old replica of the other Betty 
dead almost five years now, skipped and jumped around, getting in her 
kiss and hug at opportune moments. 

Betty, the only one who partly understood why once in a while on 
these occasions, a stray tear would trickle down her daddy’s cheek, had 
woven a web of the tenderest affection around her father’s heart. 
Though he loved all his children most dearly, John rested delightedly in 
the warm fondness of his little daughter’s devotion. 

Now, as the jolly party reached the rambling front porch, John’s 
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progress was slow, being greatly retarded by the fact that Frankie was 
perched on his father’s neck and still maintained his strangle-hold, and 
Jack and Jerry each clung tenaciously to a leg as to the trunk of a tree. 
Betty with the grace and charm of a queen, took command of the situa- 
tion. 

“Daddy,” she chirped, “sit down here,” and she pointed to a wicker 
chair drawn up close to a table on which stood a vase of glorious red 
and white roses, the evening paper, cigarettes and matches. “First, give 
me your coat” — she had brought his hat from the yard where it had 
fallen in the scuffle—“‘and daddy, loosen your collar, you look so hot; 
Jerry will get your canvas slippers; Frankie is going to take off your 
shoes” — he was already kneeling before the chair prepared for duty — 
“Jack, will get your mug of beer from Auntie” — they all called their 
great-aunt Matilda Cofta, Auntie; she was at the screen door smiling 
her dignified but kindly and happy smile — “and then you can read the 
paper; and dinner will be ready in a few minutes, won’t it Auntie?” 

“Yes, dear, Martha is setting the table now. John, do you wish for 
coffee this evening? I thought perhaps you would prefer iced-tea or 
lemonade; it is so warm.” 

“Have you the iced tea ready?” 

“Yes, I am going to have some myself anyway, and Betty likes it.” 

“That will be fine for me.” 

Betty had always been tenderly devoted to her daddy. John couldn’t 
remember when she hadn’t been. Betty would never know what a help 
she had been at the funeral and afterwards. She hadn’t realized of 
course what a treasure she had lost when her mother had gone down into 
the valley of shadows and had crossed to eternity, leaving Frankie as 
her last testimonial of love and devotion, but she did know at that time 
that her daddy was unhappy. Wondering, she had stood by him at the 
grave, her large blue eyes watching his grief, her little hands nervously 
patting his arm as he steadied himself with a great effort because of 
Betty’s unconscious sympathy. After that, her charming companion- 
ship and affectionate sweetness had slowly but surely melted the cold 
rebellion and soothed the aching pain in his heart. 

All this fondness had been the natural outgrowth of Betty’s lovely 
nature, but during the last two years John had noticed an astonishing 
air of easy, graceful perfection in her manner. It was as if she had 
added the results. of the most careful training to her natural gifts. It 
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was as if Betty were grown and settled. John wondered if the Sisters 
were training her in this way and often thanked God for the Great 
blessing of the Catholic school. Betty studied him and his every want, 
noticed everything. Before he could express his wishes, they were 
accomplished quietly, sweetly and completely. What an influence she 
exercised on the three boys! 

Then suddenly John realized to whom he was indebted perhaps 
more than to anyone under God. He had often heard Betty say “Flo 
Malone taught me this.” Flo was Betty’s music teacher and lived. next 
door with her Mother, a dear lady whose flashing green eyes and 
sprightly humor and general bright gaiety belied her silvery hair. 
Florence, though taller, was what her mother must have been at the 
same age. She had the same green eyes, so green and so pretty that 
people almost always remarked about them. The same flashing smile, 
the same bright yet gentle humor. She was one of God's optimists. 

Betty had learned to be so exquisitely good to her daddy from see- 
ing Florence and Mrs. Malone together. Since the day Betty had cried 
out delightedly, ““You have the same kind of eyes as my daddy,” she had 
loved Florence as very few music teachers are ever loved; and John 
knew, after he had seen Betty watching Mrs. Malone’s wonderful hap- 
piness in the love and devotion of Florence, what was the source of 
his little daughter’s remarkable training. 

“All the children love Florence so much,” he silently said to his 
paper, “wouldn't it be fine if—oh what am I thinking of — she 
wouldn’t — I couldn’t expect her to — oh, what an egotistic fool I am 
to think she +. 

A great commotion among the children interrupted his communing 
with his paper. 

Jack and Jerry stopped their game of catch and ran, shouting 
“Auntie Flo.” Betty beat them to Florence, who was just returning 
home, in spite of their head start, and Frankie scampered from his seat 
on the porch, bringing up the rear. Florence gathered them all in her 
arms and waved to John and as the three boys returned to their own 
yard, Betty walked a few steps with Florence towards the Malone porch. 
Perhaps if John had seen the pretty blush that suffused Flo’s cheeks as 
she waved at him he wouldn’t have thought himself so egotistical. 





Betty, John noticed, was laboring under some suppressed excite- 
ment all during dinner. It must be pleasant excitement however, anti- 
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cipation of something good, for she smiled to herself ever and anon as 
she stole sly glances at him. It seemed to John that he never during 
one meal, had so often pictured in his imagination what it would be 
like to have Florence sitting at the end of the table where Aunt Matilda 
was sitting. Resolutely he put away the thought time after time but 
in spite of all his best efforts the picture persisted in returning with 
tantalizing insistence. 

It was better on the porch afterwards. It was a little too warm to 
do much running around or to swing the boys lustily as he often did; 
so he allowed them to do what running they wished and contented him- 
self with rocking Frankie on his knee, smoking, and talking with Aunt 
Matilda. 

And then just a short time after the sun had sunk to rest in a bed of 
red and gold, when the darkening shadows had begun to gather and 
John was about to suggest that the family go for one of their jolly 
auto-rides, Betty cuddled up close to him, after a glance at her wrist 
watch and whispered: “Daddy, you and I are to go over to Malone’s; 
it is very important; Flo wants to see you and me. They are out on 
the porch now; I saw them come out about a half hour ago.” 


“Auntie,” John announced, “please see that the boys don’t wander 
off while I’m gone; I want to take you all out for a ride;” — Betty 
chuckled — “Betty and I are going over to Malone’s for a little while. 
This little lady says there is important business to be discussed there.” 

They went off together. It was rapidly growing darker. Florence 
was sitting in a favorite position of hers when they arrived, on the arm 
of her mother’s chair, and her arm was half-way around Mrs. Malone’s 
neck. 

Florence arose and swiftly drew up two chairs. 

“Good evening, Mother Malone,” said John, and Betty kissed her. 

“Good evening, Florence,” he continued, “and now that I’m here 
what is the important matter you wish to discuss? Betty said it was 
serious, very important. Has she been loafing in her music?” 

“Why John, I don’t know what you’re talking about. Important 
matter? Betty said you were coming over to tell me something tonight. 
I’m waiting; go ahead.” 

“What?” asked John, “you are not going to do the talking? Why, 
what is this? It must be Betty’s party.” 

These two, John and Florence were famous for arguments. Base- 
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ball, football, the depression, anything furnished them with matter for 
arguments, which however were always friendly. It seemed they wef€ 
about to have one now about nothing, when suddenly a fifth party 
appeared in the person of Father Kelly the elderly parish priest. 

Evidently he had heard John’s last remark, for he said, “It certainly 
is Betty’s party. She invited me and here I am right on time. Now go 
ahead, Betty my child, and do your stuff.” 


They were all seated. Betty crept to her father, climbed on his knee,” 


put her arms around his neck and her face close to his and said: “Daddy 
— daddy, you love Flo — tell her you do; and ask her if she loves you; 
I’ll bet she does.” 

A gasp from Florence. “Why Betty,” she managed to whisper and 
then she sought her mother’s knee and buried her face in Mrs. Malone’s 
shoulder. Mrs. Malone rocked her, as she had done when Florence was 
small, and smoothed her hair gently. John had risen. Father Kelly was 
chuckling. John took a hesitant step forward and stood near Florence. 
The sight of her, and Betty’s persistent pushing on his arm, seemed to 
give him courage. He secured one of Florence’s hands. She didn’t 
resist. 

“Florence,” he said huskily, “can it be that you — ? I wouldn’t dare 
have hoped for it.” 

He caught a softly whispered, “Yes, John,” and was supremely 
happy as he bent to kiss her hand. 

Explanations came later. John remembered that Mrs. Malone said 
something about everybody’s knowing it for a long time. Father Kelly 
mentioned a council of war of which he and Mrs. Malone and Betty 
were the represented powers. All agreed that it was a novel proposal. 
“By proxy,” said the happy John. 

The Coftas didn’t take their drive that night. When Betty’s party 
broke up and Betty and John returned home the three boys were sound 
asleep and Aunt Matilda sat alone on the porch. 


UNITED 
Le Verrier, famous French astronomer, had a crucifix placed in 
the observatory of Paris, of which he was the director. His friends 
testified that he loved to show two objects in the great observatory: 
the one was his great reflector, the greatest telescope then in existence, 
and the other was his crucifix. The two objects were to his mind the 
symbols of two things closely united — science and religion. 








— 
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Open Letter 


TO A “SINGLE” WOMAN 
Dear Miss ——: 


This letter to you has been inspired by a number of circumstances. 
A representative of your state in life has recently asked me to write it. 
The secular reviews that take themselves seriously have for some time 
past been admitting to their columns discussions of your problems that 
would be disturbing were they not so often the product of unbalanced 
rational and emotional outlooks. Occasionally one hears even Catholic 
spokesmen throwing out generalizations about unmarried women that 
are sophomoric and untrue. And while much is said on all sides in 
praise and encouragement of mothers, fathers, Sisters, priests, as these 
are identified with important states of life, so little attention is paid to 
the state of “single blessedness” in the world, that many might be led 
to think that it is only a negligible and tolerated state after all. 

The general trend of the articles contributed to the various reviews 
on the subject of your state in life, which articles are usually written 
anonymously by single women themselves, is towards complaint and 
self-pity. They write well, and labor to give the impression of cold 
rationality, but maudlin sentiment and emotional inconsistencies nullify 
their pretensions. It is not even remotely to support their insulting 
thesis that the single woman needs pity, that I write to you; I wish 
merely to turn your thoughts to the evident truths that your state is one 
ordained by God; it is one that can be as happy as any other, and often 
is happier; it is one in which personal achievement, expression, and 
development are not only possible, but when rightly aspired to are un- 
endangered by much that easily detracts from the accomplishments of 
other states. 


I have in mind particularly, as I write to you, an article which 
appeared recently in a “quality” review entitled “Life Ends at Forty.” 
It is evidently written by a neurotic type of woman who flails her 
“fanatically pious” parents because they “deceived her about life;” who 
solemnly affirms that all the religious truths on which she had been 
brought up have been “swept away by the knowledge of cosmic rays 
that are perpetually recreating swarming solar systems ;” (God save the 
mark!) who rebels against all the standards of human idealism set be- 
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fore her in her youth, and like a little child stamping its foot in rage, 
screams that she has been cheated, robbed, ruined, because she is too 
old to attach a man, his money, and his home. With amusing incon- 
sistency she claims to be through with the sentimentalities on which her 
youth was fed, which have so successfully ruined her life; and then 
launches out into a sentimental tirade that cannot contain itself even 
within the bounds of propriety but must descend to undignified pro- 
fanity. 

Such an unusual and morbid state of mind might well be ignored, 
or charitably left to the psychopathic physician who will no doubt 
eventually have to wrestle with the woman’s frustration-complex. To- 
wards such a woman one could easily become sympathetic. The poor 
thing has been unstrung by what she thinks the “cosmic rays” have 
done to religious realities. And even apart from that, she is so woe- 
fully unsophisticated, her profanity to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Her diatribe against life might have been written by any number of 
married men or married women, who, having all those things that she 
lacks, are still as unhappy, rebellious and “frustrated” as she herself. 
And it is almost safe to say that with her intellectual and emotional 
makeup and with her sentimental premises about God and the hereafter 
and the human soul, she would today be writing the same kind of 
blather against marriage if into that state she had found her way some 
twenty years ago. 

Now there is only one view of life as a whole that can bring a sense 
of fulfillment and completeness to any particular state of life, and that 
is the true view that life itself is a passage, a way, a journey. “Who 
does not know,” writes Cardinal Newman, “that this life is a weariness, 
and if it is worth anything, it is because it is the passage to another? 
It requires no great religion to feel this; it is a self-evident truth to 
those who have much experience of the world.” Without that simplifi- 
cation of life’s meaning, men and women look in vain for that which 
can explain it at all. There is plenty of evidence of this in the striv- 
ings of our age. Young men and young women, denied any other out- 
look by training and environment, see life as simplified by their love 
for one another and that alone. In that lies happiness, fulfillment, com- 
pleteness. They swear it, promise it, choose it. Yet one out of six 
couples end in the divorce court, and many more plod along in dis- 
illusioned but pent up frustration and misery. Business men see life’s 
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simplification in success and “big money.” They reach the goal, sur- 
mounting all obstacles, even the ground-under backs of the poor. Then 
a great many of them commit suicide. Mothers and fathers, with no 
“view of the life beyond” have gone to pieces thinking of the freedom 
and opportunity they lost in getting married; and single men and single 
women, when marrying time has passed them by, work themselves into 
a state of neurosis thinking, like our friend above quoted, that they 
have been cheated of all that is worth while. I could give examples 
and quotations from life to support every statement in this blanket 
summary. 


This goes, then, for every state of life; its satisfactions are a fraud 
and a deceit if they are expected to placate one’s ever restless heart. 
But admit a soul in your life; admit God at its beginning and God at 
its end as the least religious conviction must, and what have you? A 
number of ways through life, chosen partially through our own volition 
and partially as a result of the providential leadings of God, each of 
which has its difficulties and drawbacks, its compensations and rewards, 
its opportunities and its safeguards — but all leading ultimately to the 
same goal, the universal human heart’s end, destiny, perfection in God! 
This may seem like an oversimplication of the whole problem of voca- 
tion or state of life; but it is such only to the man or woman who has 
already built up a mental attitude that not even the great Leveller and 
Simplifier of all aims and all ambitions, Death, will be able to change. 

With this as a background of thought, there is possible some ap- 
proach to a realization of the inherent dignity, security, opportunity, 
even happiness (in the modified sense in which the word must be used 
with reference to all mundane states) attaching to the state of single 
life in the world. There can be no shadow of doubt that God directs 
it as the lot of many a soul, just as He gives the vocation to the married 
state, to the religious state to others. There can likewise be no denying 
the statement that God ratifies the choice of many another who chooses 
it for any of a hundred reasons, and withdraws from them no measure 
of His love. We can even go so far as to say that when human short- 
sightedness and downright mistakes have led one into that state, there 
is still no call for bitterness and invective and rebellion, because though 
men make mistakes, God knows how to level them in the distribution 
of His ready graces and undoubted compensations. In short, the single 
state of life in the world is from an ultimate point of view as noble, 
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as dignified, as fulsome as any other, because as much as any other it is 
ordained and ratified by God. 

This is a basic truth not nearly enough recognized. It is not only 
not recognized, but innuendo, jest, silence, inference, is often denied. 
Let that pass as the negligible conviction of narrow minds. Because 
the majority of women are destined for and find married life as their 
transient state in this life is neither reason for calling the unmarried 
state abnormal nor for those in it to hang their heads in a mixture of 
inferior — and frustration-complex. There is frustration in every state; 
and sacrifice of natural desires and instincts is the lot of every human 
being. 

We may go farther. The single woman in the world often deserves 
and always can deserve as much praise and benediction as is readily 
dispensed, for instance, upon mothers. Motherhood is a theme upon 
which poets, songsters, writers never tire awakening echoes. We would 
not reduce the number or volume of these praises, because all of us who 
have known a good mother realize what her sacrifices have meant to us. 
We are bound to her everlastingly and every word of praise bestowed 
on any mother is sacred to us because it is what we should like to say 
to our own mother. Yet it must be admitted that many a mother does 
not deserve praise. Mothers sometimes shirk responsibility, satisfy very 
ignoble desires, love their children in an unspiritual, unhealthy, selfish 
manner that ends in their unhappiness and quite possibly their. destruc- 
tion. Stripped of the accidental fact of motherhood, many a woman 
would present nothing appealing in her make-up, and her motherhood 
will not save her in the sight of God unless she has made the subsequent 
sacrifices that motherhood entailed. 

The single woman in the world does not call down on herself the 
strains of heroic minstrelsy, simply because her sacrifices have not the 
glamour of a previous bond like that between mother and child. They 
attach hearts to her often not in a natural sense but in a far more valu- 
able supernatural one. Her services, rendered in behalf of nephews or 
nieces, brothers and sisters, mother and father, society, the Church, 
above all, God, make her far more worthy of praise and glorification 
than many a mother. People are wont to sentimentalize about the lone- 
liness and emptiness of the lives of unmarried women. It should make 
them smile tolerantly to hear such things, if they have a grasp of life 
and its meaning, for like Joan of Arc they are surrounded by invisible 
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armies ; every sacrifice they have made and every work they have done 
fér others has attached hearts to them which will be in the family of 
their happiness in heaven. 

These are only introductory thoughts on a topic that can be dis- 
cussed from many angles. If controversy or discussion is aroused, I am 
prepared to elaborate my theme considerably. The woman “whose life 
is ending at forty” would probably write some of her choice profanity 
across these pages and dub them as sentimentalities of the kind that 
caused her despair. The answer of sanity is that these things have their 
roots in the warm, fertile soil of reason as it awakens true sentiments, 
while her abnormal ravings are sentimentalities without ground or 
reason. If by such standards we are to judge of life, let us all despair. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. F. Mituer, C.Ss.R. 


SUCCESS 

The great preacher who attracted thousands to the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, Lacordaire, was not from the beginning the 
accepted orator he was later acclaimed. 

His first sermon was preached in the Church of St. Roch, Paris, 
and his friends called it a dismal failure. 

“He is a talented man,” they said, “but will never make a preacher.” 

He himself agreed with them: 

“Tt is clear to me that I have neither enough bodily strength, supple- 
ness of mind, nor sufficient knowledge of the world; in fine, that I have 
enough of nothing that goes to make up a preacher in the full sense of 
the word.” 

When he began his conferences for youth at the College Stanislas 
in Paris, his success came rapidly, to the extent that political opposition 
was roused against him. He was denounced to Rome, to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, to the government, and obliged to suspend his confer- 
ences. His comment is characteristic and in accord with his greatness: 

“Obedience is painful, but experience has taught me that sooner or 
later it is rewarded and that God alone knows what is good for us... . 
The light breaks in upon him who submits as upon him who opens his 
eyes.” 

ab 

The inspiration of great undertakings is faith. To be judicious 

and prudent may be virtue, but a still greater virtue is faith. 
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Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Etzic, C.Ss.R. 


XXXII 


To the Catholic of today, the name of the Italian city of Turin has 
become somewhat synonymous with the great name of St. John Bosco. 
The little folk may perhaps remember it because of that fine little lad, 
Dominic Savio, one of Don Bosco’s proteges, a sketch of whose life 
will appear in this series in the very near future. But this same little 
group has additional reason to remember Turin because of a little lad 
born there about thirty years ago, affectionately known to his intimates 
as “Tavo” and to the world at large as Gustavo Maria Bruni, and to 
his biographers as the “Little Seraph.” 

GUSTAVO MARIA BRUNI 1903-1911 


Gustavo was born at Turin on May 6, 1903, and was baptized the 
very next day at the parish church of San Dalmazzo. The lad was one 
of those fortunate individuals who could thank God for a good and 
splendid mother. Signora Bruni was a woman of exceptional piety 
which centered around the Blessed Sacrament in a very striking way. 
For years she had been a daily communicant and continued to be 
after she married. She carried her Eucharistic devotion so far as to 
embroider the symbols of the Blessed Sacrament, the grapes, the wheat, 
the chalice, on the draperies of her child’s cradle, on his various linens, 
and his little bonnet. He had scarcely emerged from the baptismal font, 
when he was carried to the Blessed Sacrament and consecrated to Christ. 
Her first visit, when she was able to be about again, was to take the 
child to Church and with the child on her lap make an hour of adoration 
for the little one. It is significant that the baby never cried or was rest- 
less or fatigued when in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. The 
little one was continually smiling while there, just as if he understood 
what his mother was saying to the Lord. Each morning when she re- 
turned from Communion she would lean over the little cradle and kiss 
the child, and soon Gustavo learned to expect and yearn for this “kiss 
of Jesus.” Hardly a day passed, but that mother and child could be seen 
taking an evening walk which invariably included a long visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. This became such a deep habit in the child, that he 
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could not dissociate the two things of taking a walk and visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. In fact, he would remind Gina, his nurse, should it 
happen that she would forget. He loved to hear Gina sing the beautiful 
Italian hymns in honor of Christ and His Blessed Mother, and when 
she would stop, vigorous shaking of the little head would have them 
start up once more. 

“HOW MUCH DO YOU LOVE JESUS” 


It was a charming scene to see the child holding a few rountain 
blossoms in his tiny hands when being carried into the church, and 
then lean over the Communion rail and drop them into the sanctuary — 
little flowers for Jesus! 

One time Signora Bruni and Gina the nurse were taking a walk with 
the child, and as they walked they spoke of spiritual things. Seeing a 
church campanile at a distance, they broke off their conversation and 
the mother remarked: 

“See, there is a campanile; there Jesus always remains!” 

“Ah,” immediately exclaimed the little fellow putting his index finger 
upon his mouth, “Jesus is here!” How well he remembered what his 
mother had told him, that Jesus is always with him. 

At another time, his mother asked him: 

“Tell me, Gustavo, where is Jesus?” 

“Here in my heart,” he replied immediately, “and in the tabernacle 
of the church.” 

“But, how can it be that Jesus should remain in such a tiny host?” 
the mother continued. 

“Why He is God,” he replied in astonishment, “He is God, Who 
loves us so much, and he is all powerful!” 

The love of Jesus in this boy’s heart seemed to have been born with 
him. It was his, only thought, and all things were measured by it. He 
had a great love for his family; he loved the outdoors; he enjoyed 
games with the other children. But all this seemed to be nothing in 
comparison with the preoccupation the love of Jesus had in his life. 
One day, his mother, who delighted to hear her boy tell how much he 
loved the good Jesus, asked him: 

“How much do you love Jesus?” 

“So much,” was the prompt reply, and the left arm went as wide as 
it could. For the moment he looked down at the cluster of flowers he 
had gathered and held with his right arm, and then down went the 
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flowers, and the right arm was stretched to its full length: “So much!” 
“JESUS . . . COME OUT AND LET ME SEE YOU” 

At times, this ardent love of the lad occasioned delightful little 

scenes. In 1906, he stayed with the Salesian Sisters near Turin for a 

few months. The good Sisters have many interesting things to narrate 


about the boy, and even though the visit took place over 27 years ago 
the memory of this lad is still fresh. 


wes, 


“You will like it here, won’t you, Gustavo?” one of the Sisters asked 
him, trying to make the boy feel at home. 


“Oh yes, very much,” -was the quick reply, as his eyes looked around ’ 
in search of something. “My mamma told me that Jesus is here also!” 

One day, Gustavo was seated in his little chair in the chapel when 
the Sisters were making their meditation. He noticed how one of the 
Sisters read something and while she did so the other Sisters had their 
heads bowed, but that as soon as she had finished reading, they raised 
their heads and looked at the Tabernacle. 

“Why do the Sisters raise their eyes and look at the Tabernacle 
when you finish the reading?” he afterwards inquired of the Sister. 

“Because after listening to the words of Jesus, they turn to Him to 
ask him for light and strength to put them into practice.” 

Later that same day, while the Sister Superioress was speaking to 
the mother in the parlor, little Gustavo slipped away unnoticed. They 
looked for him all over and finally the Sister found him in the chapel. 
He sat in his little chair, with a book on his knees. 
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“OQ Gustavo,” she said to him, “you have made us very anxious 
about you; what are you doing here in the chapel?” 


“T read the word of Jesus,” he replied smiling, “and then I looked 
at the Tabernacle and asked Him to make me a better boy.” And he 
held out the book to her, and she noticed it was upside down! 

One day, the Sister entered the chapel and saw the boy on the altar 
platform trying in vain to reach the Tabernacle. Seeing her, he begged 
her to lift him upon the altar, which she did. There on his knees, a 
little to the left of the tablernacle, he reached out gently, and softly lifted 
the Tabernacle veil, and tapped very lightly upon the door: ' 

“Jesus! Jesus!” he pleaded, “Why do You always remain shut up 
in there? Come out, and let me see You . . .” The living faith of the 
saints ! 
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“THE UNCLE OF JESUS IS GOING TO SPEAK!” 


This great love for the Blessed Sacrament quite naturally made itself 
known very early in a desire to receive Holy Communion. Just as his 
mother made his first words to be “Jesus, Good Jesus!” and his first 
contact with Jesus to be through the morning kiss of her lips consecrated 
in her Holy Communion, so too she was the occasion of his first 
Eucharistic desires. Often he would be with her at her morning Mass, 
and would watch her go to the Communion rail, quietly awaiting for 
“his Jesus” when mamma would return. But one morning he could 
not restrain himself. He followed his mother to the Communion rail 
and knelt beside her. She was astonished and deeply moved as the little 
eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh mamma,” he whispered to her, “O, I too want to receive Jesus!” 

Respect for the priesthood was the natural consequence of his re- 
spect for the Blessed Sacrament. He never omitted to salute a priest — 
a custom not always observed in Italy, especially if the priest be un- 
known to the person. When his mother asked him why he saluted some 
one whom he did not even know, he replied: 

“T salute the priest of God!” 

One day he met a priest, and the boy’s mother wished to see if he 
knew who it was. 

“Who is that?” she asked. 

“O, that’s the uncle of Jesus!” was the astonishing reply. 

At another time, he caused the whole congregation in church to 
smile, when upon spying the priest ascending the pulpit, he cried out 
in a loud voice: 

“Look, look, the uncle of Jesus is going to speak!” 

“JESUS WAS WITH ME!” 

In October, 1907, he was placed in the Sacred Heart Institute, to 
attend the primary lessons. He remained here till January of the fol- 
lowing year. When asked how he liked it there, he answered : 

“All right; there is a nice chapel in this school but there is no one to 
take me there!” 

Each Monday afternoon the children were assembled and taught 
politeness, as well as dancing. Gustavo constantly refused to partake, 
and when his mother asked him the reason why, he replied: 

“But see, Mamma, I don’t want to, I can’t dance; I want very much 
to become a priest!” A child of four and a half instinctively keeping 
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away from anything that might in the least endanger his innocence. 

Towards May of 1908, Gustavo developed inflammation of the 
lungs and was kept in bed for sometime. The beauty of his soul was 
apparent to all. There were no complaints ; the bitterest medicine would 
be taken quickly when the motive of the love of Jesus would be sug- 
gested. One day a visitor came and Signora Bruni left the sick room 
for some time to entertain the visitor. Coming in to take leave of the 
boy, this person happened to remark: . 

“Poor Gustavo, I took mother away from you for a while and you 
had to remain alone!” 

“O, I did not remain alone!” he replied. 

“No? And who was with you during that time?” 

“T was not alone, because Jesus was with me!” 

And this person acknowledged that she stood there in the presence 
of that soul, reverencing the work of God in a child. 

A few days later, the doctor, about to leave, asked the boy: 

“Tell me, Gustavo, do you want to be cured quickly?” 

“O even if I were to die,” he answered quickly, “I should be equally 
happy, because I would go right to heaven to enjoy Jesus!” 

But this time was not yet at hand, and after a long sickness, the lad 
recovered, and upon advice of the doctor was sent to his grandmother 
at Orbassano. Here he was out in the open contantly, and enjoyed to 
the full the sunshine and the fields and the games of his little neighbors. 

FIRST CONQUESTS 

We must, however, always remember that saints, even little saints, 
purchase their sanctity at the price of self-conquest. One of his teachers 
sums up this part of his character in these words: 

“Amid many most excellent qualities, Gustavo did not lack some 
little defects, which are not absent even in the greatest saints. Some 
liveliness of character, some wilfulness of action — these form the weak 
side of his character.” 

It happened at times that his mother would tell him to do something 
that would not agree with him. He would for the moment seem in- 
clined not to comply, but after a few moments reflection victory would 
be won, and he would run to his mother: 

“Forgive me, mamma, I won’t do that anymore!” 

He knew that it was necessary to conquer himself. He was given 
to understand that every victory gained enabled him to love Jesus in 
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the Blessed Sacrament that much better. He would have his little con- 
sultations with his director, and would be jubilant when assured that 
he had gained a number of victories. He had his little squabbles with 
his younger brother Antonio. Tomino would try to run off with 
Gustavo’s Madonna, and there would be a skirmish; Tonio wanted to 
play this game but Gustavo wanted that. But despite these little affairs, 
the boy tried his level best to yield to his younger brother, and when 
Gustavo was on his deathbed, he did not forget to call Tonio to his side 
and say: “Tonio, I beg you to forgive me!” 

And thus Gustavo progressed in character and health, so that once 
more the family council brought up the matter of a selection of the 
proper school. They decided on sending Gustavo to the Elementary 
School of the Social Institute which was under the care of the Jesuit 
Fathers. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“IT IS WRITTEN” 


To Baring-Gould in his Lives of British Saints, we are indebted 
for the picture he gives us of the last moments of St. Venerable Bede. 
He was the most learned man of his time, and devoted all his energies 
to the study of the Divine Word; while often his compunction was so 
overpowering that his voice would break with weeping while he spoke 
to his scholars. 

The Saint was employed in translating the Gospel of St. John from 
the Greek up to the hour of his death, which took place on Ascension 
Day, 735. 

“He spent that day joyfully,” writes one of his pupils. And in the 
evening the boy who attended him said: 

“Dear master, there is yet one sentence unwritten.” 

He answered: “Write it quickly.” 

Presently the youth said: “Now it is written.” 

He replied: “Good, thou hast said the truth — it is written — it is 
consummated. Take my head into thy hand, for it is very pleasant to 
me to sit facing my old praying-place, and there to call upon my Father.” 

And so, seated on the floor of his cell, he sang: 

“Glory be to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 


And just as he said “Holy Ghost” he breathed his last, and went to 
the realms above. 
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Blessings for All Things 


D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


Few Catholics today realize to what an extent they are entitled to 
the blessings of the Church for the welfare of their souls and the good 
of their lives. The age has been called a materialistic one, in which 
most things are measured by their material, visible, tangible value. The 
result shows itself in an all-absorbing worldliness that is blind to many 
of the realities of the spiritual realm. This may be proffered as a partial 
explanation of the fact that so many neglect the spiritual benefits they 
might crowd into their lives by use of the numerous blessings offered 
them by the Church. 


Yet it is no complete explanation. The Sacraments, dispensers of 
invisible grace, are too well frequented to permit of dubbing the faith- 
ful with general stigma of materialism. Moreover the widespread use 
of certain special blessings of the Church, such as the St. Blase blessing 
’ for throats, the first blessing of a newly-ordained priest, the blessings 
of religious articles —rosaries, medals, pictures, etc., indicates that 
Catholics in general have a deeper sense of the spiritual realities than 
they are wont to be given credit for. With due allowance for a per- 
centage of ignorant superstition and some subservience to custom, there 
is plenty of true regard not only for the graces directly received through 
the Sacraments, but also for those that come from the blessings im- 
parted by the Church. 


Yet regarding many of the blessings that are granted for the mere 
asking there is either a lack of knowledge or a lack of interest. Some- 
where through the passing of the years, the Catholic body has in the 
main drifted away from practices that helped to sanctify lives in days 
gone by. Perhaps it is because of the swift tempo at which human life 
now rushes along to the effect that many salutary things are passed up 
and neglected; perhaps it is due to our inherent American fear of be- 
coming too demonstrative in our religious activities ; perhaps it is simply 
lack of training and instruction. The truth is there that even the best 
among Catholics miss many helps and benefits to which they are entitled 
and which with no trouble or expense could be provided. 


A blessing, whether of a person or a place or a thing, is not merely 
an external sign, an outward symbol. It is an actual conferring of a 
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special and peculiar actual grace, which affects the soul of the one 
receiving it, or of the one using the blessed article, and puts it in a better 
disposition and relation towards God. At one of the most solemn 
moments in the rite of Ordination, when the bishop has anointed with 
holy oil the hands of him who is being ordained, the power of blessing 
is conferred on him with the words: “Whatever your hands shall have 
blessed, may it be blessed; and whatever your hands shall have con- 
secrated, may it be consecrated, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” As a result, when a priest imparts his blessing, whether in 
favor of a person or an object possessed by a person, he effects a new 
union between that person and God, draws down God’s favor on his 
work, weakens the power and influence of the Evil One, and wards off 
temporal and bodily evils. These are favors that none can afford to 
despise. Added to it all is the fact that every blessing is a reminder to 
the one who receives it of the necessity of subjecting all things, even 
life itself, to the Divine Will. Many of the prescribed blessings of the 
ritual preach more beautiful sermons in a few lines than the most elo- 
quent speakers could deliver. 
Yet consider our common neglect. 


The ordinary blessing of a priest over a person is rarely asked for 
except on some unusual occasion. Those who are present at the rite of 
Ordination and those who meet the young priest shortly after, seem 
then to realize the immense new power that has been conferred upon 
him, and eagerly ask for his blessing. Yet the lapse of days, weeks, 
months, even years, does not diminish the priest’s power to bless or the 
efficacy of his action. Time was when this was realized, and a priest 
was not allowed to part company with a Catholic, or to leave a Catholic 
home, no matter what had been his mission there, without imparting a 
brief blessing. The custom survives in places; but they are growing all 
too few. 


More noticeable still is the way in which the faithful have departed 
from the use of the official liturgical blessings for things in their use, 
that pastor and priests have power to impart. “It’s not a home till it’s 
planted” is the slogan of a modern Tree-Nursery Company; time was 
when a home was not considered a Catholic home till it was blessed. 
There are several forms of blessings for the home; though none of them 
is commanded, it would be sad to see them fall into complete desuetude. 
Consider the beauty and appropriateness of the following form: 
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“O Heavenly Father, Almighty God, we humbly beseech Thee to 
bless and sanctify this house and all who dwell therein and everything 
else in it, and do Thou vouchsafe to fill it with all good things: grant to 
them, O Lord, the abundance of heavenly blessings and from the rich- 
ness of the earth give them every substance necessary for life, and 
finally direct their desires to the fruits of Thy mercy. At our entrance, 
therefore, deign to bless and sanctify this house as Thou didst deign to 
bless the house of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; and may the Angels 
of Thy light dwell within the walls of this house; and may they protect 
it and those who dwell therein. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


However, the Church, in her desire to sanctify and safeguard the 
things of her children, does not confine herself to blessing their homes. 
It will surprise many to learn that in her official ritual, or collection of 
approved rites and ceremonies, there are forms to be used by the priest 
in blessing flocks and fields, seeds and harvests, wells and ovens, stables 
and barns. Catholics are quite used to the custom of obtaining blessed 
medals of St. Christopher for their automobiles, thus imploring the 
intercession of the patron of travel; but few know that there is a special 
blessing in the ritual for an automobile. Its wording is as follows: 

“O God, our Lord, vouchsafe to hear our prayers, and bless thie 
car with Thy right hand; bid Thy holy Angels accompany it, to save 
and protect from every danger all those who travel in it; and just as, 
through Thy levite Philip, Thou didst grant faith and grace to the 
Ethiopian who was sitting in his chariot and reading the sacred writ- 
ings, show likewise to Thy servants the way of salvation, that, helped 
by Thy grace and ever striving to do good works, they may, after all 
the vicissitudes of their life and journey here below, rejoicing forever. 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Of interest, if not of practical use for the individual, are many of 
the still more modern blessings imparted by the Church. There are 
special blessings for airplanes and railroads, for typewriters and office 
fixtures, for telegraph offices and electric plants, even for fire extin- 
guishing apparatus and such technical inventions as the seismograph. 
The Church has heeded the word of St. Paul: “All whatsoever you do 
in word or in work, do all in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ!” So 
she consecrates every object used by her children to fruitful service 


and the right order to the things of God by the power she has to bless. 
* * * 
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In time of sickness, the Church has a particular care for her children. 
Over and above the Sacraments which she is ready to administer, she 
has prescribed-a number of blessings for the sick that have their own 
unique power. It is not at all necessary that a person be in danger of 
death before asking a blessing; in all illness and suffering, serious or 
light, she is ready with her powerful help. 

While the faithful readily and rightly place confidence in relics and 
Novenas and the prayers of their friends in time of illness, they are 
sometimes unmindful of the more efficacious and direct way of obtain- 
ing the favor of God — through the blessings imparted by the priest. 
There are few prayers in the Liturgy more beautiful than those used 
over the sick, and few forms of blessng more powerful than this with 
which those prayers close: 

“May the Lord Jesus Christ be with you that He may defend you; 
within you that He may preserve you; before you that He may lead you; 
after. you that He may guard you; above you that He may bless you; 
Who liveth and reigneth world without end. Amen.” 

Yet the custom of calling a priest to bless a sick person, even out- 
side the danger of death, is not as common as it should be. True, many 
reasons may be given, among them a laudable consideration of the 
priest’s time. But most priests,'no matter how busy, realizing the nature 
of the power conferred on them, would not hesitate to visit the sick to 
impart a blessing if only they were asked. If this custom were more in 
vogue, it would perhaps not be so common to find people delaying to 
call the priest even in danger of death until it is too late for him to 
administer some of the Sacraments. 

x oe x 


In these ways does the Church, like a Mother, provide for the pro- 
tection and blessing of her children, from the moment they are born 
until at last they are safe in their heavenly country. She blesses them 
and all that is connected with them. Nothing is too small and trivial, 
or too material and earthbound in its use, to be sanctified by the Sign 
of the Cross. And no moment in the life of the Christian need be with- 
out the actual protection of God as it is given through the blessings 
administered by the priest. Surely if the spirit of worldliness is be- 
ginning to choke out the spiritual outlook of Catholics, no better remedy 
could be prescribed than a more frequent and devout application for the 
blessings to which they are entitled as the children of God. 
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Miss Abigail Muffett 
SHORT SHORT STORY wire 
Bart GALLIGAN, C.Ss.R. 


The Commencement Exercises were over. The morning crowd had 
dispersed. Outside the front entrance of Vanderbell Hall, to which the 
graduating class and the President had retired, Miss Abigail Muffett 
stood waiting. Her little figure was clad in a tailored suit of dark blue 
that well became her forty odd years. On her plain but pleasant face 
was a look of joyful anticipation. 

The graduation had been a proud occasion. For today Miss Abigail 
Muffett had witnessed the blushing honors that were come to her 
favorite pupil from Mapleville High School, John Tilden. Well she 
might rejoice. Was it not herself who had made him what he was? 

In memory she reviewed the time when John Tilden was but a big 
awkward school boy, the despair of his teachers, the by-word of his 
fellows. Discerning his hidden possibilities, she befriended the lonely 
lad despite the laughter of the faculty, helped him overcome his diffi- 
dence and with much sacrifice of time and labor at length succeeded in 
starting his steps up the long path of, learning. And John Tilden was 
not ungrateful. The love of his budding mind entwined itself around 
his tutor. She in turn learned to love “her John” with the love of a 
second mother, the mother as it were of his intellectual life. Time had 
not weakened the mutual bond. Good reason she had then to rejoice in 
his present triumph. 

But hush! The graduates in cap and gown were coming out with 
their diplomas. Her heart beat faster. Her presence today was to be a 
complete surprise. She had not written him a word of her coming East. 
Eagerly she scanned the faces. There he was, there he was, coming 
down the steps. 

“John, O John,” she cried and forgetful of her maidenly dignity ran 
to meet him. The young man addressed stopped. A look of recognition 
lighted his countenance. All eyes were turned on the two, the little 
elderly lady and the tall young graduate. 

“Pardon me, madam. You must be mistaken,” he said and brushed 
past her. John Tilden, the honor man of the day, had refused to recog- 
nize his little school teacher of Mapleville High. 

She stood there dumbfounded. He —he had let her down, let her 
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down ignominiously. The onlookers tittered. She was dangerously near 
crying. Unable to endure the gaze of scorn, she turned slowly away 
and wandered off across the lawn with tears coursing down her cheeks. 
Was it for this that she had come so far, to be ignored by the boy who 
owed her his all? It could not be, it could not be! She sank to a bench 
beneath a tree. Little John Tilden to be so mean! It could not be. 
There must be a terrible mistake somewhere. Had she really accosted 
the wrong person or was it he did not know her in the new suit? How 
she now regretted being so foolish as not to have acquainted him of her 
coming. The tears were dropping on her lap. She put her handker- 
chief to her eyes. But it was silly to sit here. She would go over town, 
as she had planned, to her married sister’s. Not a word would she 
breathe of the terrible affair. She opened her bag and took out a bottle 
of smelling salts. 

Meanwhile John Tilden went his way. But the lightness was gone 
from his steps. His conscience upbraided him. He was not a bad young 
man at heart. It was simply the unexpectedness of the affair that had 
thrown him momentarily off balance. Towards his benefactress he had 
none but the warmest sentiments. But why did she have to come just 
at this time? And the imprudence of it all, to make such a demonstra- 
tion before the eyes of his colleagues! Had he known of her coming 
he could have arranged a more suitable meeting. Besides he had a date 
with Marjorie Dunne. And to have an old lady tagging after him would 
have been a serious encumbrance to the lovable light-hearted Marjorie. 

Thus reasoned John Tilden. But despite the plausibility of his self- 
justification, his conscience upraided him sorely. He was an ingrate — 
an ingrate to the one person in the world who had made this day pos- 
sible. He passed out through the gates of his Alma Mater a crestfallen 
miserable man. On the sidewalk he paused. This was to be his meeting 
place with Marjorie. But the joy of the intended date was gone. Trolley 
cars clanged their way through the crowded square. John Tilden saw 
nothing. 

“O John!” Marjorie Dunne stood beside him. “John, you were 
wonderful today, simply wonderful. You great big boy!” She gave 
him an impulsive kiss on the cheek. He received it like a statue of 
stone, unresponsive to the touch of the lips of the one he loved. 


She stepped back and surveyed him. “What’s up? Anythihg wrong, 
John ?” 
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He tried to assure her everything was all right. 

“You're tired out, that’s all. It was a strain on you, you poor dear. 
Come, we’ll find ourselves a quiet nook and have a few refreshments.” 
She took the diploma from his hand and led him along. 

On the curb awaiting a chance to cross was a little lady in dark blue. 
Marjorie saw her. She released John Tilden’s arm. 

“Why, Aunt Abigail,” she cried and grasped her by both hands, 
“Aunt Abigail Muffett! Whatever are you doing here?” 

It was John Tilden’s turn to be dumbfounded. “Aunt Abigail?” 
His sweetheart, the niece of his benefactoress? How could he ever face 
her now? 

“Marjorie, Marjorie Dunne,” she was saying. “Oh, I’m so glad to 
see someone I know. I was trying to get over to your mother’s.” She 
cast a glance of inquiry at the diploma in Marjorie’s hand. John Tilden 
turned pale. Would she now ignore him as he deserved? 

Marjorie beckoned to him. “Aunt Abigail, I want you to meet my 
friend, Mr. rr 

“John Tilden? Yes, it’s he, it’s he. O John, I knew it was you, you 
great big dear.” She took his hand. Then to her niece, “John was 
always my favorite pupil.” 

John Tilden blushed, hung his head and stammered: “Miss Abigail, 
I’m — I’m — sorry I didn’t recognize —.” 

“Of course you didn’t, she broke in, entirely missing the depth of 
his meaning. “Of course you didn’t, you poor dear. How could you 
with me in this outlandish suit?” She looked down at the undue short- 
ness, as she thought, of her skirt. “I should have known better than 
trying to dress up like a young girl.” 

He put his arm around the waist of his little school teacher. Her 
being thrilled with pride and joy. “Why John,” she pretended to pro- 
test, “please don’t, John. You'll only be making Marjorie jealous. 
Won’t he, Marjorie?” 

Marjorie Dunne smiled roguishly. “I'll not say, Aunt Abigail. But 
I do think the public square is hardly the fit place for love making. So 
come. Hop into my car and we'll all spin over to mother’s for lunch.” 

Trolley cars clanged and autos honked. The sun shone brightly. It 
was a day of great happiness for little Miss Abigail Muffett. 

abe 

Be courteous of manner. You will have done much to bate the vio- 

lence of opponents. 
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Catholic Action In Germany 
AS ORGANIZED AT COLOGNE (Continued) 


R. J. Mixer, C.Ss.R. 
VARIOUS RULES FOR ORDER AND UNITY 


- The pastors and the parish presidents, on their part, must 
Various Rules for _.,.. 4 ; ; 3 
Order and Unity willingly and faithfully cooperate with the Diocesan President 

and follow his suggestions. 

It is the strict obligation of the individual societies to seek their aggregation 
to the existing federations, local and diocesan. 

The financial contributions of the individual societies to the diocesan federation 
— which must carry on its business as simply and as economically as possible — 
must be kept down to the very minimum. 

For the establishment of societies which will not fit into any of the diocesan 
federations, the special permission of the Archbishop is always required. 

Likewise the permission of the Archbishop must be sought before proceeding 
to the amalgation, dissolution, or radical transformation of any’ existing societies. 


OBLIGATIONS OF SOCIETIES TO THE PARISH 


11. Order and unity, which are essential to Catholic Action, 

Obligations of also demand that the societies, being the auxiliary forces of Cath- 

pag oe tng olic Action, take part to the greatest extent in the life of the 

parish, and submit themselves to the guardianship of the pastor. 

The members also of societies extending to several parishes or to an entire city, 

must be invited and made accustomed to cooperate actively in the religious life of 

their own parish. Priests who direct such societies in the capacity of presidents, 

or who are charged with their spiritual care, must labor in harmony with the 

clergy of the parish, and disinterestedly seek “to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.” (Eph. 4/3). 


OBLIGATIONS OF THE PARISH TO SOCIETIES 


err 12. Order and unity, in the sense intended by Catholic 
pe Ae on Action, does not mean that the societies, in their variety and 
multiplicity, be discredited and neglected, nor does it mean 
that they all be reduced to the same general plan. For while in the parish the care 
of souls as individuals, as members of families, and as citizens of the community 
at large, must always hold the first place, still, under modern conditions it is 
indispensably necessary that the labor of care of souls be exercised in sccieties 
that are differentiated according to age, sex, and profession. There can be no 
complete care of souls without some Catholic societies, even granted that not every 
society is equally necessary and useful in every place. 


VARIOUS SOCIETIES TO BE FOUND IN EACH PARISH 


In every parish without exception there must be a distinct 

Various Societies society for the young men, and another for the young women; 
leg aon im in the larger parishes, another for the Catholic mothers. Hence- 
forth the following societies are also to be considered ob- 

ligatory in every parish, and are to work alongside Catholic Action as its auxil- 
iary forces: The Catholic Charities Council, the Society of St. Charles Borromeo 


and St. Boniface, the St. Joseph Society, the Society of the Holy Childhood, and 
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the Society of St. Francis Xavier, which last cannot have in its place any other 
missionary society. Among the many men’s societies, those which deserve special 
mention in view of the care of souls, besides the societies of a general character, 
are the Catholic Professional Societies. For the rest, the conscientious pastor, 
who knows his sheep, must judge without regard to his personal desires which 
societies are necessary for his flock. 
FINANCIAL MATTERS 

ai: telecine 13. According to Canon Law, (C.691) societies estab- 

lished by the Church are under the authority of the Bishop 
in financial matters since their property is the property of the Church. In our 
Archdiocese, the exercise of this authority has been given by the Archbishop to 
the local pastors, as their right and duty. The aforesaid societies are therefore 
bound to give the pastors an annual financial statement. If the pastor himself 
is the president of one of these societies, the authority in question passes over t 
the competent accountant. The accountants must also watch over the administra- 
tion of any local federations which may exist in their territory. In case of doubt 
as to who may have this authority, the decision of the Vicar General must be in- 
voked, ; 

In cases of disposal of property or loans which exceed the value of 1,000 
marks, the approval of the Archbishop is necessary in every case, according to 
Canons 1532 and 1538; likewise, according to Canon 1541, for leases, when the 
total price of the lease exceeds 1,000 marks, or the contract extends to more than 
9 years. 

FOR OTHER SOCIETIES 
oo 14. To all other Catholic societies will be given a priest 
For Other Societies as president or chaplain, only until such time as they give the 
pastor or the competent accountant, on request, the right to examine their financial 
condition, or else give them an annual financial statement. The pastors (or 
accountants) are responsible to the Archbishop for the faithful execution of this 
their right. In matters of graver import, they must at once come to an under- 
standing with the Vicar General. In their annual statements, moreover, the 
accountants must not pass over in silence the possible irregularities which they may 
discover in their investigation of the financial administration of the societies in 
their territories. 

For the direction of the diocesan federation, the Vicar General will have this 
authority, as the pastor or the local accountant has it for local societies. 

The right to investigate financial conditions above described holds also for 
institutions legally recognized, and erected by Catholic societies for special pur- 
poses. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF CARDINAL SCHULTE 

His Eminence Cardinal Schulte, Archbishop of Cologne, has added to the above 
Statutes the following important recommendations: 

In the beginnings of the systematization of Catholic Action, it will be im- 
possible to avoid a difference of application here and there. Thus for example, 
it will not be possible everywhere at once to entrust laymen with the office of 
president in the Councils that are being formed. ‘What is absolutely important 
is that the Councils and their Special Active Groups be constituted and begin their 
work as soon as possible. 

The first task of the coming months will be to accomplish, in the Special 
Active Groups of Men, Women, Young Men, and Young Women, and by silent 
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and profound exertion, that formation of consciences which is the basis oi 
Catholic Action. Retreats and the spiritual exercises will be useful for this pur- 
pose. 

Moreover, the usual means for the care of souls will have to be used with 
greater intensity, for the purpose of instructing the faithful at large in the 
collaboration for the reign of God on earth, by word and example, by prayer and 
sacrifice. 

It will depend on circumstances of time and place, if and in what measure it 
is opportune to organize great public manifestations in the interests of Catholic 
Action, such as parish entertainments, city-wide festivals, or parties for young 
people or children. Such affairs should be so held as to be open to all Catholics, 
without distinction of class or political inclination. Care must be taken in such 
cases that all discussion of political matters be avoided. The principal purpose 
must be to start the Catholic people on the way to the truth and the treasures of 
life in the Catholic Church. Even apologetical treatises should look, not to 
emphasizing polemical points and discrepancies with regard to other religions and 
views of life, but rather to bringing into relief the positive values of Catholic 
Christianity. 

The harmony between the work of Catholic societies and Catholic Action 
should also be effected by the cooperation of the societies and their heads with the 
general movements of Catholic Action. Since the Concordat has rendered secure 
in the highest degree the conservation and the activity of Catholic societies, we 
must now try to maintain the societies which exist and adapt their activity to the 
new circumstances. 

Among the most valuable auxiliaries of Catholic Action is that of Catholic 
literature. According as local circumstances permit, some way should be found 
of spreading Catholic literature as widely as possible — Catholic pamphlets, daily 
papers, magazines, books. It must be seen if this work will be promoted by the 
holding of local literary or artistic meetings. 

By Easter the pastors must give to their Deans an account of the condition 
of Catholic Action in their parishes. During the second week after Easter the 
Deans will present to the Vicar General a summary of the accounts received. 

The Committees of action now existing in the larger cities will be changed 
according to the new Statutes by Pentecost. 


EQUALS 

The Dauphin of France, father of King Louis XVI, wishing to 
teach his son a lesson of practical humility when on one occasion the 
young prince showed some pride in the consciousness of his birthright, 
called for the parish register of baptisms. 

Finding the name of his son written in regular order after that of 
some poor children, he called the attention of the boy to the fact, and 
said: 

“Behold, my son, this is thy rank before God. On the day of final 
reckoning, it will be a question only of which among you has been the 
most virtuous. He shall take precedence before the throne of the Most 
High King.” (Guillois.) 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





SELF-CONTROL 

It is said of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, in the life that was written 
of her by Montalembert, that when she was a little girl she sought 
every day opportunities of conquering her self-will in little things in 
order to prepare for making greater sacrifices. 

In her games, when she won, and her success made her quite joyous, 
she would suddenly stop, saying : 

“Now that I have been so fortunate I will give up for the love of 
God.” 

She loved dancing, according to the universal custom of the country 
in which she was born and that in which she was raised; but when she 
had danced one figure, she would say : 

“Tt is enough to give one turn for the world. I will deprive my- 
self of the others in honor of Jesus Christ.” 


IMMORTALITY 

In the City of God, St. Augustine tells us a story of Gennadius, a 
physician of Carthage, who would not believe in the immortality of the 
soul. One night he had a dream, in which he saw standing before him 
a young man clothed in white, who said to him: 

“Dost thou see me?” 

He answered: “Yes, I see you.” 

The young man rejoined: “Dost thou see me with thine eyes?” 

“No,” answered Gennadius, “for they are closed in sleep.” 

“With what, then, dost thou see me?” 

“T know not.” 

The young man continued: “Dost thou hear me?” 

“Yes.” 

“With thine ears?” 

“No, for these too are closed and wrapped in sleep.” 

“With what, then, dost thou hear me?” 

“T know not.” 

“Are you speaking to me?” was the next question. 

“Yes.” 

“With thy mouth?” 
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“No.” 


“With what, then?” 

“T know not.” 

Then the young man said: “See now thou sleepest — and yet thou 
seest, hearest, and speakest. The hour will come when thou wilt sleep 
in death, and yet thou wilt see and hear and speak and feel.” 

Gennadius woke, and knew that God had sent him an angel to teach 
him the immortality of the soul. 


THE FOOL 

It is related, in Christian Anecdotes, of a nobleman, who lived in 
the days when great men had a large retinue of attendants, that 
amongst his was a jester or fool whose witticisms were in high favor. 
His master once gave him a staff, set in silver and adorned with bells, 
and bade him to keep it till he found some one more foolish than him- 
self. 

Time passed on till the nobleman became very ill. His case proved 
hopeless, and one day his servants were called to bid him farewell, 
which they did with tears, for he had been a kind master. Then this 
little dialogue took place: 

“T must go,” 
land.” 

“And have you, dear master,” said the jester, “made all necessary 
preparations to be received well, and to live in happiness in that far-off 
land?” 

“Alas, I have made no such preparations!” was the answer. 

Then the jester took off his staff — or bauble, as it was called — and 
thrust it into his master’s hand. 

“Take it back,” he said. “You told me to give it to some one more 
foolish than myself, and you are the one. About to go into a distant 
land, and you have made no preparation! No one could be more foolish 
than this!” 


said the nobleman, “on a long journey to a distant 


PREPAREDNESS 
The Count of Stalberg, a stalwart French convert, when gravely 
ill, asked his physician how much time he had yet to live. 
“Your vivid faith,” replied the doctor, “permits me to tell you that 
you have scarcely a moment left.” 
“God be blessed,” answered the Count. “I thank you with all my 
heart. Praised be Jesus Christ,” and inclining his head he expired. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





JUNE BRIDES 
1. 

They couldn’t live without each other. In fact they couldn’t wait 
to be united in marriage. She was a Catholic. She had a troublesome 
notion that Catholics to be validly married in the eyes of God, had to 
be married by a priest. 

“But,” said he, “that means a lot of red tape and waiting. Let’s 
just dash across the state line and be married by a judge.” 

His appeal was strong. She loved him — so she said. Anyway, she 
thought, the priest might not agree to their marriage. He would ask 
questions. . . . 

“All right,” she said. 

With a couple they had met that evening as witnesses, they knocked 
at the door of the judge’s home. He greeted them affably. He made 
quite an income, thanks to conniving state laws, by marrying couples 
on sight .... 

He joined their hands. He pronounced the words for them to repeat. 
He congratulated them while he pocketed their money. He smiled cheer- 
ingly as he ushered them out the door. 

The witnesses sang “Here comes the bride” as she walked down the 
steps of the judge’s house. A chill ran through her. She felt as though 


she didn’t want to see anyone . . . The car passed a church . . . She 
began to wonder about God . . . She felt like crying .. . 
Her husband’s arm went around her . . . She forgot about God. 
2. 


Four o'clock in the afternoon was set for the wedding. It was what 
people would call “fashionable.” Notable people would attend. 

He was not a Catholic. He had sat through the six instructions given 
by the priest. As he was not interested in religion, he had had a hard 
time not showing he was bored. Mechanically he had signed certain 
promises. : 

She never spoke to him about religion. Wouldn’t for the world risk 
influencing him against his will . . 

They came for the wedding —a fashionable group in fashionable 
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cars. The church with its quiet holy atmosphere and its invisible Pres- 
ence stood waiting for them, but they were ushered into the parlor of 
the rectory. The priest entered. He had on no Church vestments. He 
said no prayer. He witnessed their promise of marriage to one another. 
. .. That was all. . . . Not even the Sign of the Cross was made. . . . 

They were married. She was a June Bride. She felt, as she walked 
from the rectory with her husband, like leaving his side and rushing 
into the church. . . . She had been married without a prayer ! 

3. 

The organ was playing. The church was fragrant with the per- 
fume of lilies and roses, decking the high altar. A large number of 
people were grouped about in the front pews. 

The young couple knelt at the altar. The priest, in the royal vest- 
ments of the Mass, after directing the making of their vows to one 
another, immediately pronounced over them a beautiful blessing. 

He turned and began the Mass. He interrupted it shortly before the 
Communion to bless them again. . . . He sealed the blessings by giving 
them Holy Communion. . . . Joyous prayers of hope and courage and 
promise and thanksgiving welled up in the heart of the Bride. 

Friends congratulated her and kissed her. She laughed joyously. 
There was happiness in her heart. She was a June Bride — blessed and 
beloved of God! 


THOUGHT FOR A GRADUATE 


The significance of graduation from a Catholic school may be seen 
by contrast in this story of a youth who recently suffered the death- 
penalty for committing murder. The homely and tragic reflections of 
the boy as he faced death were quoted verbatim in one of the news- 
papers. 

“Anyway,” he said, “I’ve learned what God is and that there’s 
somepin’ to this religious thing. To tell you the truth, there’s comfort 
in it. I never thought nothin’ of it before, but I took a dab at it after 
they got me in this two-by-four steel frame. 

“T like the way the chaplain talked. 

“Those Bible stories are interestin’. I guess if I’d absorbed some 
of it when my Aunt Emma and my brother Herb wanted me to, I 
wouldn’t have been here. The kids I bummed with had no use for re- 
ligion. All they thought was gettin’ a rod atid some easy dough. 

“T’m just like any other kid. If I’d had a mother and gone to school 
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and got some church I'd probably been like Herb. He’s a good boy and 
makes his living honest. Not so hard either because he’s educated. 1 
told ‘em over here I didn’t want to live but that ain’t true.” 

That tragedies such as these words expose are occurring frequently 
in the land is beyond question. That they have their principal cause in a 
total lack of religious instruction and training is evidenced sufficiently 
by this one youth, who recognizes more clearly perhaps than priest or 
philosopher or educator “what might have been” if only he had learned 
earlier “what God is, and that there’s somepin’ to this religion thing.” 
“May God have mercy on your soul!” the judge no doubt said who 
condemned him; but how deeply we feel inclined to add: “May God 
have mercy on those who robbed you of your human birthright and all 
that gives hope and promise and direction to life! They need His mercy 
more than you!” 

From such depressing reflections, we turn with a new sense of joy 
to the graduating scenes in Catholic schools. Bright-eyed, clean-minded, 
religious-hearted boys and. girls face life with an equipment adequate 
to their needs. Seen against the dimming background of a death-cell 
where a youth in shabby clothes wishes he had been told about God. 
before it was too late, they inspire the prayer of gratitude and hope: 


“Thank God they have been given a chance! May God help them to 
use it well!” 


PROMISES THAT DON’T FAIL 

It is an age of promises. Politicians promise prosperity. Brokers 
and investors promise money in heaped up returns for a little loaned. 
Medical charlatans promise health, vigor, long life. Manufacturers 
promise delights unheard of in the possession of their goods. We have 
become skeptics and cynics, so many things are we promised and so 
paltry are the realizations. 

However there is one Source of promises that is disinterested and 
true. It can give what we need and desire, and will never be convicted 
of deceit. It knows our longings better than we know them ourselves. 
It is the Sacred Heart of our Redeemer. 

The promises made by the Sacred Heart through St. Margaret Mary 
to all souls devoted to His love are as astounding in their generosity 
as they are simple in their demands. No one can remain disinterested 
and cold when the direct words of the Saviour are only heard or read. 
To those who will devote themselves to His Sacred Heart, He says: 
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“T will give them all the graces necessary for their state of life. 

“T will establish peace in their homes. 

“I will comfort them in their afflictions. 

“I will bestow a large blessing on their undertakings. 

“I promise, in the excessive mercy of my Heart, that My all- 
powerful love will grant to all those who communicate on the First 
Friday of nine consecutive months the grace of final penitence; they will 
not die in My disgrace or without receiving the Sacraments ; My Divine 
Heart shall be their safe refuge in their last moment.” 

Hearts that still possess a spark of faith must be fanned to brilliant 
flame by these words. The month of June is like the testing time of 
love for the Sacred Heart. It is dedicated to this devotion. In attend- 
ance at Holy Mass, in daily or frequent Communion, in thoughts and 
prayers at home, every soul can earn the fulfillment of the promises of 
the Sacred Heart in its own regard. 

The prayer of the month should be: “O Sacred Heart of Jesus, I 
implore, that I may ever love Thee more and more!” 


FEDERAL CONTROL 

What federal control of children and schools could easily result in 
is shown by an imaginary conversation of two Catholic boys in the year 
1937 written by Paul Redmond in the April Holy Name Journal: 

John: Hello, Jim. The Federal Book Officers were over to our 
house again, last night. They turned the house upside down looking 
for bootlegged text books. 

James: Did they get any? 

John: No, I hid them out in the dog house, and Rex kept them 
away from there. 

James: By the way, have you any good ones? 

John: Oh boy, I’ve a history book that takes “Imperialism for a 
ride, and a “Math” that takes corners like nobody’s business. 

James: That’s great. How’s chances of borrowing them? 

John: O.K. But be careful. 

James: All right, but gee, it’s a racket, making all the school kids 
use the same text books, the approved publishers certainly make a clean 
up. Not to mention the furniture and other things used in schools. 

John: That’s right, but did I tell you the vocational guide has been 
reading my horoscope or something again. I’m to prepare for law now 
instead of medicine. I was hoping he’d say engineering, because that’s 
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what I want to do. But he couldn’t see it. By the way, is your Father 
out of jail yet? 

James: No, he has another month. But he shouldn’t of kept me 
out of school just because the biology teacher was telling us the advan- 
tages of birth control. Heck, I was keeping straight on my ideas about 
things like that. You know I’ve never missed one of those secret even- 
ing classes that Father O’Neill is holding down in the basement of the 
abandoned parochial school. 

John: Gee, it’s tough when every nut with a political drag can 
introduce stuff into the courses. 

James: Oh, I guess it will turn out all right. Pop told me last 
night, when I was over to the jail to see him, that it couldn’t last for- 
ever. Prohibition didn’t last. 

John: Well, I hope that repeal will come back. I’m sick of having 
a politician in Washington trying to take the place of my Father. 

James: You're right, but let’s get to school before they call out 
the militia. 

WITHOUT GOD — AGAINST GOD 

A remarkable confirmation of the aptitude of a phrase used by the 
Holy Father with reference to the Russian Soviet is to be found in the 
latest gesture of its godless campaign. “Without God, they are against 
God,” says the Holy Father, thus succinctly expressing the truth that 
there is no such thing as actual indifference to God, ignoring His exist- 
ence, or even disbelieving it entirely. To be without God is to be against 
God, whether in the life of a nation or an individual. 

So the Soviets have run true to form in recently erecting a huge 
monument to the traitor Judas. The monument shows a man stretch- 
ing out his fist against heaven in a violent challenge. When the statue 
was being arranged for, there was some discussion as to whether it 
should be dedicated to Lucifer, Cain or Judas. Judas was finally chosen. 

The Russian leaders could hardly make themselves more pompously 
and blasphemously ridiculous. While on the one hand they endeavor to 
educate the people to a belief that there is no God, that religion is super- 
stition and morality a myth, they proclaim on the other their recogni- 
tion of God and their bitter hatred against Him. Their own helpless 
rage will do more to keep alive the idea of God among the Russian 
people than silence and indifference. . 

The Saviour knew whereof He spoke. “He that is not with Me, is 
against Me.” Nations and individuals stand testimony to His words. 
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HOME ACCIDENTS 


From a recent survey study of 117,000 accidents, an Insurance com- 
pany was led to deduce that “the risk from injury at home is almost 
seven times as great as when riding in busses, surface cars, taxicabs, 
boats, airplanes, trains, and other public conveyances.” 

In the year 1932, while 15,000 persons were accidentally killed in 
workshops and in industry in general, 28,000 were killed by accident in 
their homes. 

The National Safety Council reports that automobiles kill only five 
per cent more persons annually than accidents in homes. 

Another survey indicates that during the course of a year one home 
out of every seven in the land will have a serious accident, i.e., one 
requiring the attention of a physician and incapacitating the sufferer for 
at least half a day. 

These and other reports are made known in an article written in the 
March issue of the Ladies Home Journal. The writer goes on to cham- 
pion a safety campaign for homes, one that will reduce the toll that 
home accidents have annually taken. That success is possible is shown 
by the results of planned efforts in other spheres of human activity. 
For example, the railroads by unceasing efforts in behalf of safety, 
reduced accidents from 8.13 per 100 employees to 0.34 per hundred in 
10 years time. It is a truism that many of the things called accidents 
are easily avoidable. 

Suggestions for home planning against accidents direct attention to 
the chief causes of unexpected mishaps. Among them are: 

Rugs: rugs with worn spots to catch heels; rugs with curling edges 
to cause tripping; rugs on slippery floors or over loose boards in floor- 
ing or on the stairs. Such are a hazard in the home that kill 17 times 
as many householders as electricity. 

Misplaced objects, such as playthings, toys, tools, household utensils, 
left lying around the floor or at the head or the foot of stairs. They 
are a constant menace to life and limb. 

Bathtubs, in which 120,000 persons slip to suffer serious injury 
every year. They can be rendered safe by installation of some kind of 
a hand-rail, and by the use of a vacuum mat to stand on. 

Privately entering upon a campaign against these sources of accident 
is worth everyone’s while — and will save money, heartaches and suffer- 
ing. 
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w——- LIGUORIANA x 


EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


SHALL I BE SAVED? 

It is true that without a revela- 
tion from God, no one can be in- 
fallibly certain that he 
will be saved; but 
moral certainty can 
surely he had by anyone who has 
given himself with his whole heart 
to God, and is ready to lose every- 
thing, even life, rather than lose 
the grace of God. 

This certainty is solidly based on 
the divine promises: No one, says 
Scripture, hath hoped in the Lord 
and been confounded. God pro- 
tests in so many places that He 
does not will the death of the 
sinner, but that he be converted 
and saved. As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I desire not the death 
of the wicked, but rather that the 
wicked turn from his way and live. 

Sinners, too, have certain signs 
that they have been pardoned, if 
they hate the sins they have com- 
mitted, or if they have led a good 
life for a long time after sin. 
Other excellent signs of being in 
the state of grace are: a firm reso- 
lution rather to die than lose God’s 
friendship, and a strong desire to 
love him and see Him loved by 
others, or to feel pain at seeing 
Him offended. 

But how is it that some great 
Saints, after giving themselves 
completely to God, and after a life 
of mortification and detachment 
from every earthly thing, have felt 
great terror at death, when they 
thought of their having to appear 
before Christ their Judge? The 
answer is that few are the Saints 
who have suffered these fears ; and 
in their case, God wished to purify 


From “Pious 
Reflections” 


them of some little remains of sin 
before they entered upon their 
happy eternity; but as a general 
rule, all the Saints have died in 
great peace, and with a great de- 
sire to die and go to see God. At 
any rate, as regards fears for one’s 
salvation, this is the difference be- 
tween dying sinners and dying 
Saints: sinners pass from fear to 
despair ; and Saints pass from fear 
to confidence, and so die in peace. 
MARTYRDOM OF ST. TIMOTHY 
AND ST. MAURA 
St. Timothy and his wife St. 
Maura, who was only seventeen 
years old, had been married only 
three weeks when St. 
Tene of | imothy was de- 
the Martyrs” "Nounced to the Roman 
governor as a great 
enemy of the gods. He was 
arrested, and brought before the 
governor, but steadily refused to 
deny the faith. He was then put 
to torment; red hot irons were 
forced into his ears until his eyes 
started from his head with the 
pain; but the Saint in the midst 
of it all broke out into praise of 
God. This moved the tyrant to 
greater fury; he had St. Timothy 
hung head downward, with a 
heavy stone fastened to his neck, 
and, to prevent his speaking again, 
had a gag placed in his mouth. 
But the governor saw that the 
torments were unavailing; so he 
called for St. Maura, and induced 
her to go and plead with her hus- 
band to adore the gods and be 
freed. Unfortunately, she agreed 
to this, and sought with tears and 
tenderness to persuade her hus- 
band to give up the faith. The gag 
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was taken from St. Timothy’s 
mouth so that he could reply to 
her; and he said: “But, Maura, 
you are a Christian; how is it that 
instead of giving me encourage- 
ment to suffer for the faith, you 
are trying to make me deny it? 
For the sake of the few short 
years that remain to me, do you 
want me to condemn myself to the 
eternal pains of hell? Is that the 
way you love me?” 

Maura, touched by this reproach, 
realized what she had done; and at 
once knelt down, and with new 
tears, holier and better tears, be- 
sought Our Saviour to forgive 
her. Then she asked pardon of her 
husband; and, entirely changed, 
urged him to stand firm, desiring 
herself to have the happiness of 
repairing her error by suffering 
death and sharing his martyrdom. 
Timothy, full of consolation at her 
change of heart, told her that her 
words made him forget all his 
pains, and urged her to go and tell 
the governor that she had changed 
her mind, and was herself. ready to 
die a Christian. 

At first Maura was afraid to do 
this, and doubted whether she 
would have the strength to be 
faithful; but her holy husband 
prayed that she might be strength- 
ened by God. His prayer was 
heard, and Maura courageously 
followed his advice. 

The governor was surprised, and 
told her that he had planned on 
finding her another excellent hus- 
band after Timothy was dead. 
Maura replied that if Timothy 
died, she would have no other hus- 
band than Jesus Christ. Then the 
governor had the soldiers pull out 
all her hair. She bravely suffered 
this; then her fingers were cut off, 
and she was thrown into a caldron 
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of boiling water. But God pre- 
served her by a miracle, which 
later on effected the conversion of 
the governor himself; but for the 
time, he was unwilling to appear 
unfaithful to the Emperor’s or- 
ders, and had fiery pitch and sul- 
phur poured upon her body. See- 
ing, however, that she was de- 
termined to be true to God, he con- 
demned her to be executed with 
her husband. 

On the way to the place of exe- 
cution, her mother came up weep- 
ing, and embraced her tenderly; 
but Maura freed herself from her 
mother’s arms, and ran to where 
the soldiers were awaiting her; 
and there she and her husband 
bravely suffered death together. 

SIN DISHONORS GOD 
Whenever a sinner is deliberat- 
ing on whether to consent to a sin 
or not, he is as it were 
“es of Weighing something _in 
Salvation” the balance ; seeing 
whether the grace of God 
weighs more for him than a fit of 
anger, or some ill-gotten gain, or 
a fleeting pleasure. And when he 
consents to the sin, what does he 
do? He says that this or that 
miserable satisfaction is of greater 
value than the grace of God. And 
this is how he dishonors God by 
his sin; — he declares that his pal- 
try satisfaction is greater than the 
friendship of God. 
wa 

The most important affair of our 
lives is the affair of our eternal 
salvation. It is an affair which is 
brought to a close only by eternity ; 
that is to say, by our being saved 
or lost forever; by our acquiring 
an eternity of delights, or an 
eternity of torments ; by our living 
forever happy, or forever miser- 
able. 
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Book Reviews 








PSYCHOLOGY 

Educational Psychology. By Wm. A. 
Kelly, Ph.D. Science and Culture text. 
Published by Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis. 501 
& xix pages. Price, $2.40. 

This is one of the most welcome texts 
in the Science and Culture Series because 
one of the most badly needed. Up to 
now it has not been unusual for Catholic 
students to find professors of education 
in Catholic universities using text-books, 
or at least guide-books, that were far re- 
moved from Catholic standards and some- 
times actually mechanistic and behaviour- 
istic in their philosophy. Lay-professors 
were not always able to balance the 
falsities of their texts by the sanity of 
their lectures, but when called on the 
point, could refer with some plausibility 
to the lack of up-to-date Catholic sources 
and materials. 

The text-book under discussion fits 
admirably into the gap. It accomplishes 
two things that alone make it worth- 
while: it rests the principles of educa- 
tional psychology squarely on those of 
general scholastic psychology, episte- 
mology and ethics; and it discusses sanely 
most of the technical paraphernalia that 
have been introduced into modern edu- 
cational methods under such headings as 
Intelligent Quotients, Achievement Tests, 
Transfer of Training, Individual Differ- 
ences, etc., in recent years. With no 
illusions as to the weakness of much that 
has been sacrosanct to modern educa- 
tional methods, Professor Kelly points 
out what is good and useful. 

Excellent questions for exercise are 
placed at the end of each chapter, fol- 
lowed by bibliographies that are, if any- 
thing, too exhaustive and all-embracing. 
Twenty-five “true-false” tests, according 
to the matter of the 25 chapters of the 
book, are appended; and a splendid in- 
dex makes for easy reference—D. F. M. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Erasmus. By Christopher Hollis. Pub- 
lished by the Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 309 pages. Price $2.25. 

This is a splendid book. It fully meas- 
ures up to the high standard set and 
maintained by the Science and Culture 
Series to which it belongs. To write a 
biography of any character and to re- 


main impersonal and impartial is at all 
times a task. But to write the biography 
of Erasmus and to maintain that attitude 
is almost too great a task. For most men 
it would be too great a task. But Christo- 
pher Hollis has accomplished just this, 
thus proving that his reputation as a 
master of biography is well founded. 

After being deluged for a long time 
with books and more books about Eras- 
mus, one of the most influential men of 
the late renaissance and of the reforma- 
tion times, books which in a partial spirit 
painted him up as a persecuted hero 
or as a rogue entirely without the least 
redeeming quality, we have at last a 
strictly true and unbiased account of the 
life and works and influence of Erasmus. 

The author has said about all the good 
he can say of Erasmus when he says 
that he was always a true and faithful 
friend of Blessed Thomas More and that 
he never ridiculed or was unkind to the 
poor and that he was moved by a spark 
of true humility towards the very end of 
his life. And yet Mr. Hollis has never 
wasted space in condemning the conduct 
of the subject of his study. Always he 
has strictly maintained the impersonal 
attitude of the true biographer, weighing 
the evidence on both sides as an impartial 
judge and deciding, always without pre- 
judice. No amount of praise for this 
book will be excessive. It is to be recom- 
mended to all whether scholar or mere 
reader for it is written in a very fascinat- 
ing style and will never pall on the per- 
son who is looking for entertainment; 
and is scholarly enough to suit the most 
exacting —E. A. M. 

St. John Bosco. By Rev. Henry Louis 
Hughes. Herder. 180 pages. Price, net 
$1.25. A good book to give the histor- 
ical setting of the various periods of St. 
John Bosco’s life. A chapter on the 
history of Italy is followed by a chapter 
or two on the Saint’s life in the corres- 
ponding period, and so on through the 
book. The one drawback is that the 
brevity of the book makes a complete 
life of the Saint impossible; for instance, 
he is presented as beginning his work for 
boys about 1846, at the end of Chapter 
VII; then at the beginning of the next 
chapter of his life, we find him in the 
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year 1859. The book thus merely indi- 
cates the main facts in Don Bosco’s life; 
but still it has a unique value in giving 
the historical setting for these facts. On 
pages 166-167 there is an_ interesting 
statistical table on “The Three Salesian 
Families in 1934.” —R. J. M. 
SOCIOLOGY 

The Christian Home. A Guide to 
Happiness in the Home. By Celestine 
Strub, O.F.M. Published by the Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press, Chicago. 144 pages. 
Price (paper) 25c, by mail, 30c. 

“Religion in the home is, to my mind, 
the best of all remedies for the reform 
of society,” says the author of this book- 
let. He is not far from right; at least, 
it is one of the most fundamental needs. 
Even the N.R.A. cannot function rightly 
until this be provided for. 

With this in mind he gives us a guide 
to happiness in the home—really, di- 
rections to restore religion to its right- 
ful place in the home. Interspersed are 
quotations from the Encyclicals of Pius 
XI on the Christian education of youth 
and on Christian marriage. 

The booklet is unpretentious— but it 
ought to be very helpful and inspiring 
for all the grown-ups of the family. The 
chapter on “Necessity of Religion in the 
Home” touches on many vital points; 
those on prayer in the home, Catholic 
atmosphere in the home, good reading in 
the home, harmony in the home and 
necessity of home life are all packed with 
good and timely counsel—A. T. Z. 

ASCETICISM 

A critical edition of all the Ascetical 
Works of St. Alphonsus Maria de’ Liguori 
is in process of publication by the Re- 
demptorist Fathers cf the Mother House 
of the Order in Rome. The first volume 
is now ready; the second is in printing. 
There will be eighteen volumes in all. 
The purpose of this edition is twofold: 
the first, to reproduce as far as possible 
the original Italian text as written by 
St. Alphonsus himself, eliminating the 
numerous additions and variations which 
in the course cf more than a century 
and a half have crept into the popular 
editions of the Holy Doctor’s writings; 
the second, to furnish this original text 
with all the necessary notes, reproducing 
above in all their entirety the many au- 
thentic quotations of which St. Alphon- 
sus made such abundant use in his writ- 
ings. This new edition is not intended 
to be a popular one; rather it is a scien- 
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tific edition, prepared with all scholarly 
care for the use of those who wish to 
study the ascetical writings of the great 
Doctor of the Church in their purity and 
at their source. The project enjoys the 
complete and unconditional favor of the 
Holy Father. 


The first volume contains one of the 
Saint’s best known works, “Practice of 
the Love of Jesus Christ” and the fol- 
lowing ten smaller works, all concerned 
with the theme of divine love: 1) No- 
vena to the Holy Ghost; 2) Divine Love 
and the means to acquire it; 3) Con- 
formity to the will of God; 4) Method 
of conversing continually and familiarly 
with God; 5) Darts of Fire; 6) Maxims 
for the direction of the soul that wishes 
to love Jesus Christ perfectly; 7) Devout 
affections to Jesus Christ of the soul that 
wishes to belong entirely to Him; 8) 
Loving affections towards God; 9) Lov- 
ing aspirations to Jesus Christ; 10) De- 
vout aspirations. The second volume will 
contain all the writings of St. Alphonsus 
on the Passion of Jesus Christ. 

Individual volumes sell at the price of 
36 lire each. For those who subscribe 
for the entire series the price per volume 
is 24 lire. Publication address is: So- 
cieta Tipografica A. Macioce & Pisani, 
Isola del Liri, Frosinone, Italy. 


DEVOTION 


A Plea for Three Beautiful Customs: 
How Address God? The Bow of Rever- 
ence. The Bow of Adoration. By Rev. 
W. H. Walsh, S.J. Price, 10c. By mail, 
15c. Published by the Boy Saviour Move- 
ment, 986 Park Ave., New York. 


Father Walsh, it seems to me, is guided 
by a sound psychological principle. Ac- 
tions associated with certain sentiments 
and ideas, will easily elicit and deepen 
them. Reverence is, without doubt, ser- 
iously lacking in this present age. Actions 
and forms that are associated with rever- 
ence, will therefore, if practiced, tend to 
awaken and maintain this reverence. 
Among them, the bow of reverence at 
the Holy Name and the bow of Adora- 
tion at the Elevation and Benediction 
(that is, before and after glancing at the 
Sacred Host) are beautifully explained 
and very tellingly impressed on us. The 
first one, — the use of “Thou, Thy, Thee” 
in our prayers does not seem to me so 
important, and yet what a fine plea 
Father Walsh makes.—A. T. Z. 
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, Catholic Events % 


Persons: 


His Eminence, William Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, will cele- 
brate the golden jubilee of his priesthood on Jung 8th. His long service spans a 
period of remarkable growth of the Church in New England. When the diocese 
of Boston was founded in 1808, it included all New England, and in Boston itself 
there were about 100 Catholics. Today there are eight dioceses in the region once 
covered by the diocese of Boston; and Boston, alone has 1,052,382 Catholics. In 
the past 24 years alone New England has shown an increase of 960,032 Catholics. 

Ningty-six colored converts were received into the Church in impressive cere- 
monies held on three successive days, May 11, 12, 13, in St. Charles Borromeo 
Church, Harlem, New York. This is the second group received there since the 
New York Apostolate to the Colored People has been begun by the Rev. William 
R. McCann and his two assistants, one of whom is his brother. The ceremonies 
for the 96 converts were as follows: On Friday, they were baptized. All marched 
in procession into the church, the women carrying white baptismal cloaks, the men 
white sashes, to be donned at the proper time in the ceremony. Eleven priests took 
part in the actual baptizing and eleven others assisted, while Father McCann 
stood in the pulpit explaining the ceremonies and reading the prayers in English. 
On Saturday all received their First Holy Communion in a body. On Sunday 
afternoon, they were formally received into the Church by Bishop James A. Walsh 
of Maryknoll, who presented each with a certificate of membership . . . A third 
class of converts already consisting of 56 members is being instructed by the same 
group of priests. They are given four hours of instruction each week for four 
months and then subjected to an examination. Of former converts none has fallen 
away; they have formed a society and receive Holy Communion each month in a 
body. 

The Rev. William Januschek, Austrian Redemptorist, who died in 1926, will, 
according to a report from Austria, be the subject for preliminary diocesan pro- 
ceedings for beatification in the near future. Father Janauschek was Provincial of 
the Austrian Redemptorists and later Rector in turn of several foundations. He 
is credited with taking a leading part in the great Christianization which took 
place in Vienna at the end of the last and beginning of the present century. His 
grave in the central cemetery of Vienna is held in great veneration by Catholics. 

The Rev. Seldon Peabody Delaney, converted minister of a large Episcopal 
parish in New York, who was ordained a Catholic priest by Cardinal Marchetti- 
Selvaggiani in Rome on March 17th, has returned to this country and on Sunday, 
May 13th, celebrated his First Solemn Mass in the Church of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, New York. It was in this church that he was conditionally baptized and 
received his First Holy Communion. The Church was crowded to the aisles for 
the Solemn Mass, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. L. Belford, D.D., preached the sermon. 

Almost every diocese in this country has adopted the bishops’ program and 
instituted a vigorous campaign in behalf of the Legion of Decency, an organiza- 
tion whose aim is to “clean up” the movies by gaining pledges from individuals 
that they will patronize none but clean shows. Hundreds of thousands of pledges 
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have been signed. In many places non-Catholic organizations are working hand in 
hand with Catholics. In Denver, for example, the Council of Jewish Women and 
the Sisterhood of Temple Emmanuel have asked for copies of the pledge and will 
join in the campaign. Countless Protestant organizations in various parts of the 
country have shown their interest. 

The Trappist Monks are to establish a monastery in Algeria to work and pray 
for the conversion of Mohammedans. A former monastery of the Order estab- 
lished there was abandoned 30 years ago on the enactment of anti-religious laws. 
Six monks will locate themselves in the new foundation, which is in the southern 
section of the country on the slopes of the Atlas mountains at the very edge of 
the desert. Its name will be Our Lady of the Atlas. 

The United States Senate has “passed over” the proposed Hastings bill to 
permit the dissemination of birth-control devices and information. The bill had been 
favorably reported on by a committee given charge of it, but when it came up 
on the floor of the Senate proper, it was passed over at the request of Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts. This means that it will hardly come up again for con- 
sideration during the present session of the Senate, and if it is to be considered 
next year, will have no go through all the preliminary stages of legislation once 
more. 


Places: 

In Great Britian, the Knights of St. Columba, prominent Catholic organiza- 
tion, have shown an example to the entire Catholic world during the Holy Year 
just ended. During every moment of the year, day and night, at least one Knight 
of St. Columba was kneeling before the tabernacle in England, Scotland, or 
Wales, praying for the intentions of the Holy Father. All the councils, 270 in 
number, took part in the year-long vigil, and some 400 churches were used. Each 
Council was allotted a day and night in turn, and members volunteered for duty. 
A remarkable feature of the watch was the fact that the Knights themselves asked 
the Catholic papers to refrain from making it public, on the principle that any 
publicity would lessen its spiritual value. Only when the year was over was any 
mention made of it in the Press. 

In Austria, the new constitution approved April 30th, which is based on the 
Papal Encyclical “Quadragesimo Anno,” and by which Austria will become the 
first country in the world to have a government according to the Catholic ideal 
of the State, provides that the organization of the State be built around the fol- 
lowing five “vital nuclei”: the family, the trade or profession; the city or 
village; the province; and the supreme power. The grouping of the trades and 
professions or “Vocational Groups” forms an important element in the Austrian 
State; they are to be seven in number: agriculture; industry and mining; artisans; 
commerce and transport; financial institutions; liberal professions; and civil 
service. Each group in turn, will have several branches; industry and mining, for 
example, will have seven branches: iron, wood, etc. 

In Africa the Church has made extraordinary progress in recent years. Less 
than one hundred years ago there were not more than 41,000 Catholics in Africa; 
in 1931 there were more than 4,000,000. 

In the United States, Catholics gave to the Propagation of the Faith in the 
first ten years following the establishment of general headquarters at Rome, a little 
more than $9,767,223, or 42% of the total gathered from the world. This was the 
highest contribution of any country. 
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Lucid 


The comedian smiled roguishly. 

“When,” he said, loudly, “is an actor 
not an actor?” 

“Nine times out of ten,” retorted some- 
one in the gallery. 


* 
Binks (phoning down from his room): 
“Night Clerk?” 
Snippy Clerk: 
you? 


“Well, what’s biting 


“That’s what I want to know.” 
*% 

Judge (in dentist chair)——-“Do you 
swear that you will pull the tooth, the 
whole tooth, and nothing but the tooth?” 

* 

A young city girl was vacationing in 
the country and became friendly with a 
farmer boy. One evening as they were 
strolling across a pasture they saw a cow 
and a calf rubbing noses in the accepted 
bovine fashion. 

“Ah,” said the farmer boy, “that 
sight makes me want to do the same.” 

“Well, go ahead,” said the girl, “it’s 
your cow.” 


* 

“Look here Pete,’ said a knowing 
colored man, “don’t stand on de railroad 
track.” 

“Why, Joe?” 

“Kase, if de cars see dat mouf of yours, 
dey’ll think it am de depot and run right 
in!” 


* 


William L——, than whom there is no 
better known weather prophet in Middle- 
township, claims that neither the amount 
of fat on hogs or the color of cater- 
pillars is so accurate as corn husks. He 
says that if the husks are thicker than 
they were last year it is a sure sign that 
the weather this winter will be more 
severe than it was last summer. 

* 

“I’m planning to raise birds this 
spring,” the old maid told the new clerk 
at the corner grocery. “Can I get bird 
seed here?” 

“No, no, lady,” said the lad who had 
been warned before leaving his home in 
the country to be on guard against city 
joshers, “You can’t pull that one on me— 
birds come from eggs, not seed!” 


Intervals 


As a reward for good behavior, John- 
ny was allowed to come to the dinner 
table when company was expected. He 
wanted to appear big, too, so he chose 
a low chair which brought his mouth 
just to the top of the table. But he didn’t 
mind this, because it was on a line with 
his plate, and he was not likely to drop 
anything while eating. He ate raven- 
ously of everything, having nothing to 
say to the guests, as his mother had told 
him to remember that good children are 
seen and not heard. Finally after dessert, 
when there was a lull in the conversation, 
he exclaimed: 

“Dad, you can’t guess what I’ve got 
under the table? 

“No, my son,” said his father, with an 
indulgent glance; “what is it?” 

“Stomachache!” shouted Johnny glee- 
fully. 

*% 


A teacher called for sentences using the 
word “beans.” 

“My father grows beans,” said the 
bright boy of the class. 

“My mother cooks beans,” came from 
another pupil. 

Then a third piped up: 

“We are all human beans.” 

* 


The history teacher noticed that one 
of his pupils was day-dreaming out of 
the classroom window and not following 
his work on the blackboard. 

The master rapped angrily on the desk 
with his ruler to command attention, 
and when this had no effect he said 
sharply: 

“Board, Jones!” 

The pupil looked up, startled. 

“Oh, yes, sir— Very!” he replied. 

* 

“Yessah, Ah’s a great singah.” 

“Wheah did you-all learn to sing?” 

“Ah graduated from a correspondence 
school.” 

“Boy, you sho’ lost lots of yo’ mail.” 

*% 


“Oh,” gushed Mrs. Van Blah, “it must 
be wonderful to be a humorist. Please 
tell me a funny story.” 

“Madam,” replied the famous humorist, 
“TI am pleased to meet you.” 
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THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


+*+ +*¢ & 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 

torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 

* pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
ve. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 

4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 


rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


$—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness — either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


~s — Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 


bt ik 
For further information write to — 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 


1118 N. Granp Brvp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















RECRUITS WANTED 


FOR 


The Legion of Decency 








Assist the nationwide campaign in behalf of clean, wholesome, 
unobjectionable motion picture entertainment by subscribing to the 
pledge of the Legion of Decency, which is as follows: 


I wish to join the Legion of Decency, which condemns aN 


anwholesome moving pictures. I unite with all who protest against 
them as a-grave menace to youth, to home life, to country and to 
religion. % 


.~ I condemn absolutely those debauching motion pictures which, 
with other degrading agencies, are corrupting public morals and 
promoting a sex mania in our land. 












I shall do all I can to arouse public opinion against the 
portrayal of vice as a normal condition of affairs, and against de- 
picting criminals of any class as heroes and heroines, presenting 
their filthy philosophy of life as something acceptable to decent men 
and women. ! 

I regret that so many of our daily newspapers seem to have lost 


all sense of shame in advertising and reviewing these unspeakable 
productions. 


Considering these evils, I hereby promise to remain away from 
all motion pictures except those which do not offend decency and 
Christian morality. I promise further to secure as many members 
as possible for the Legion of Decency. 


I make this protest in a spirit of self-respect, and with the con- 
viction that the American public does not demand. filthy pictures. 


Noo A Oa 


“Tf all Catholics unite in this campaign, the screen will be 
cleansed of the evils that are dragging American morals down be- 
low the level of those of ancient Greece and Rome, to which the 
destruction of their civilization is universally credited.” (Bishop 
Noll.) 







































